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i ie ms Wins the Kentucky State Record {0 live Birds at Auster- 

M L . litz; Ky., Oct. 1, 1903. 

. Mr. C. W. Phellis killed 50 straight in a 33 yard boundary, using 

U. M. C. Arrow Shells. Ane 


The North Carolina State Championship y25 wo" by 


Whitaker, breaking 115-125 with Arrow Shells, at Raleigh, N. C., 
Oct. 23, 1903. 


VU. M. C. keeps on winning Records. 
Ghe UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


AGENCY : FACTORY: 


313 Broadway, New York City. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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A —, Year s Resolution: 


New Year's resolutions are made only to break, but if you are a shooter and want. to bieak your record 
at the trap- or in the field, make.this resolution and don’t break it: Ag + 


RESOLVE to settle upon the load best, suited to your gun and your style of shooting, order it in. 


WINCHESTER. FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


insist on having these shells, use no others, and you will leave past records far behind, and every shooting day will convince 


you of the wisdom of this resolution. By way of protection, resolve to turn your back’ upon the solicitous shell 


man when, in dulcet tones of persuasion, he attempts to get you to change your load. 
tells you. that “his make” of shells are better, that he 
chester Factory Loaded Shells - are. not -made. 
imagination, | Winchester ae are 


Just remember when he 
is conspicuously inéxact: for shells even equal to Win- 
The superiority he will talk about exists only in his own 


THE SHELLS WITH THE PATENT CORRUGATED HEADS. 
- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
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Yachting Goods, 
























Nearly 1500 in use. ete ee ee. Handsome catalogue free 
wor RED BANK, 


aT BOILER, Cable Address : Bruniva, New York Teles ares: tC 899 Cortlandt. _ Pump Water Closet. | 


BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt N 


i dried hee SER elecdante dice SPARS 


fwiders o 1903 Bookls ind Price list No 
on. HENS Davit Boats, Cercle Senni 
. Lawrence River Skiffs, Launches, etc. 
Wis »stone Hollow Spar and Boat Co. a 


The Spalding St. lawrence BoatCo 


Naval Architects and Brokers. i Oo WHITESTONE LANDING LONG ISLAND, 
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ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Brexey. ) 


tea Architect and Yacht Broker 
A ;Binson Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
he a “Designer,”’ Boston. 
-:B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Naval Architect. 
Veoht & Ship Broker. Marine insurance. 
131 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office in charge of Eans Jonnson, M. E., 
29 Breadway, New York Gity. 


Cennected by Telephone. 


HOLLIS BURGESS, 854: 


INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT POLICIES, 





















Pump with upright lever and bowl a solid piece 
of peheaner = - seas. No joiner 
wor' u around closet, no Oo; 

E'the Soovereision of dex’ = "= C7PeeaHT 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON 
Yacht Plumbers, 
134 Beekman St., - - New York. 


LOOK “re YACHT 


REGISTERS 


and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the 
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sateen. Marine Construction & Dry Dock Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Yachts, Launches, Sail Boats, 
Repairing, Overhauling, Storing. 
N. Y. Office: 1023 Maritime Bldg. 


Worxs, Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, N.Y. Telephone 188 West Brighton. 






























. § 4400 Broad. . 
Telephones : 7 4401 Broad. Cable: Yachting, N. Y. 


GARDNER & COX 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 









ae sous oy Tease puna. ENGINEERS an BROKERS BOILER 
3 Soom =e, Boston, Mass. fe. | BROADWAY, REW YORK is the 
Amat ont Daal Sore see Seties Yachts Oe FAVORITE BOILER 





Designing Deportes ia - = Norman L. Sxenr, 
Telephone, 4870 an Cable, “Burgess” Bosten. 
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FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, oon - NEW YORK. 


EDSON .B.. SCHUCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St, “Rakes © New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail 
power. Our specialt y is fast; able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft 


u2 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Telephone 8556-2 Main. 








Special Department devoted to the Sale and Charter of 


Sail Yachts. with Yachtsmen. Y 


ALMY WATER TUBE pean co. 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDHEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
—— 


] f fi Pleasure and Hunting Boats, 
noone Gasoline Launches, Small Saif Boats. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Correspondence ‘Solicited. 
~ Marine Insurance, Crews Supplied, Yachts Pitted Out. 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. Sas", 


Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘or 


Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. 


Factory at Reading Mass. _ 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT, ** Oce paar. 









































Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
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O JONES Architects. Price, $12. ’ 
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FRANK BOWNE ) 
This edition has been largely re-written, and 5 
YACHT AGENT, aan a — of new subjects, _ eae, cnt 3 
29 Broad y A ines of man ts never before publis A 
es cee ee < total camber of plates exceeding foo, beside : 
Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. see ne than $88 woodcats if the text. Contents: , 
| 14 fect long, 36 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No saute, Price Feloceing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. 
$20.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter’s book. . Building a Y igcht. Equipment of the Yacht 
ULLIN ° - - Depot Street Salem, peemagen ¢ Management of Open Boats. 
See = me Cay The oneal Management of a Yacht. The 
Rules of the Yacht ‘Racin g Association. Yacht 
preteen arteaaeaaacian eaemecemoeaaer Handling a Yacht in a Match. | Center 
board Centerboard Boats for Rowing and 
Sailing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small 
CANV AS ¢ CANOES }§ See ad Vacs. Memes Selling Boas Om 
; Clyde Sailing Boats. Belfast Lou — “s 
Wublin Bay, 7, Kinguows Boats. Cor i 
Boats. 


lichen ~~ Falmouth Quay on 

mes~ Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere 

tonne Yachts a’ the Norfulk Broads. Small 

Yachts and Boats of the Y. R. A. Rating. 

Singlehanded Cruisers. Types of Sailing \ e+ 
sels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


HOW TO — ‘THEM, 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 








WOODCRAFT. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd, mother 7 
wit, woods lore and common sense. As compact ; 
as “Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty bag. 
Cloth, 160 pages, Price $1. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 










Cable, “Burgess,” Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 
BURGESS & PACKARD, 


Naval Architects and Engineers. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Crutsing Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange Street, ~ » . Boston, Mass. 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, one where = can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. 


build, Ba rnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for Selene, 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The sli; am difference in cost between the BEST 


and = cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
efore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, % rears with the tate Thomas Manning. 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. YACHT BROKER. 


Agent for LLOYD'S panier aaa "antn AND ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITIONS. 
115 BROADWAY, ° ° ~ * ° NEW YORK CITY. 





















American 
Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art Magazine De Luxe 
«DEVOTED TO... 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


“The standard of the dev eloping art of the 
Republic is to be borne by a new Se 
the American Connoisseur.”—N. Y. WORLD. 


‘The editorship of this sumptuously planned © 
periodical is in the able and experien: hands 
of Charles de — who poem no introduction 
to American art lovers.’ - Y. MAIL AND 
EXPRESS. 





























































IT HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION 


wherever it has been used. That is why wt 
confidently recommend 


SPAR COATING | 


as the perfect finish for canoes, sail or row! 
boats, or all other woodwork exposed to et) 
cessive changes of weather or temperature. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St. Chicago, lil. | 



















Each copy of this illustrated magazine will 
be a handsomely bound book, con- 
taining over one hundred pages. 










Specimen pages sent to any address. 


wees CONNOISSEUR 
* 438i FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING. 
































When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 
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Terms, $4 a Year. 10 Crs. a Copy. 
Six Monrtus, $2. ‘ 


With this first number of 1904 the Forest AND STREAM 
enters upon its sixty-second volume, and to all its readers, 


old and new, near and far, we extend sincere wishes for 
a Happy New Year. 





IT JUST HAPPENED SO. 
THE assumption is that it happens so in every news- 
paper office, and in other offices, for that matter, and in 
the world at large. A person is mentioned in conversa- 


tion—he may be a thousand miles away—and the same © 


day the mail brings a letter from him, the first one per- 
haps for months. Did the approaching letter by some 
occult influence prompt thought of its writer? No, for 
his name came up in a perfectly explicable way by sug- 
gestion, one thing leading to another and to reference to 
him. The only explanation is that it just happened so, 
and was a simple chance coincidence without mystery or 
meaning. Doubtless if such things were noted every per- 
son could record a goodly list of similar occurrences 
which just happened so. And the recurrence of such 
chance conjunctions would go far to make one skeptical 
of there being any more significance than that of pure 
chance, when he was gravely told that a Yankee ship 
captain in a South Sea port had seen his wife in a vision 
on a certain night, it being the same night, as he learned 
months afterward, in which she died. Marvel and specu- 
lation in such cases are saved if the theory be accepted 
that it just happened so. 





When Mr. J. A. L. Waddell, of Kansas City, was in the 
office of the Forest anv StrEAM the other day, he told 
of rainbow trout fishing in the Northwest, and of the 
difficulty experienced with the pack horses on the arduous 
trail to the fishing grounds. It had been impracticable 
to do anything with the contrary and strenuous beasts 
without the application to them in copious supply of the 
strong language for such special purposes made and pro- 
vided. The conversation naturally turned to the use of 
profanity as an accessory of the pack driver’s art. After- 
ward reference was made to a note which had been 
printed in these columns some months before relative to 
an address delivered by Mr. Waddell before the graduating 
class of a scientific school. The issue of the paper, 
July 25, 1903, was looked up, and it just happened so 
that in the column next to the note referring to Mr. 
Waddell was an article on the use and abuse of profanity 
in driving pack horses. 





In the course of a desultory browsing among the book 
shelves the other night, there was picked up a scrapbook, 
in which, among other contents clipped from newspapers, 
was a collection of poems of heroism. One of the poems, 
which the reader stopped to read, was James Whitcomb 
Riley’s “Had a Hare-Lip,”. describing how, when the 
bridge gave way at a great baptizing, hare-lip Joney, had 
saved thirteen lives and sacrificed his own. 

Had a hare-lip—Joney did— 

Folks ’at filed apast all knowed it— 
Them ’at used to smile looked sad, 
But ef he thought good er bad, 

He kep’ still and never showed it; 
*Druther have that mouth all pouted 

And split up, and like it wuz, 

Than the ones ’at laughed about it. 

Purty is as purty does! 

It just happened so that the next book taken up was 
Lloyd’s “Field Sports of the'\North of Europe,” which 
opened to a chapter on hare shooting, and to a page on 
which it was related that after the killing of the hare “a 
singular operation was now performed; the head of the 
hare, with the exception of the ears, which remained 
attached to the skin, was severed with a knife from the 
hedy. The only reason I could ever hear alleged for this 
most strange custom, which is universally adopted 
throughout Sweden,” Lloyd relates, “was that if a woman 
about to become a mother were to see the head of the 
animal, her offspring would inevitably have a hare-lip.” 





In the evening paper the other night was a note saying 
that the name of the horse-chestnut was given because of 
the fact that at the point of the branch where the leaf 
stalk has fallen there is “a very perfect representation on 
the bark of a horseshoe, the nails being evenly and dis- 
finetly marked on each side,” 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A WEEKLY JouRNAL oF THE Rop AND: GUN: *.,. 


CopvriGut, 1904, sy Forest anp STREAM Pus.isHinG Co, 


The newspaper having been laid down, Canon Ella- 
combe’s book, “In a Gloucestershire Garden,” was taken 
up, and this was what confronted the eye: “One of the 
first trees to put on autumnal colors and to drop its leaves 
is the horse-chestnut ; in some seasons they take the color 
of old gold, and when they fall a curious horseshoe mark 
at the junction of the leaf with the branch is so dis- 
tinct that it is not surprising some should think the name 
of the tree was derived from that, with which, however, 
it has no connection.” 


Trivial coincidences are noted with slight attention; 
it is only to those which appear to be of some moment 
that we attribute mystery and an occult nature. New 
York has recently witnessed a gathering of people from 
all over the country, who claim to be descendants and 
heirs of the original proprietors of that part of the city 
comprised in the old town of Harlem. They believe that 
they have a claim to this immense tract of land and build- 
ings now in other hands, and they are led by a man who 
assured the convention that in undertaking the reclama- 
tion of the property and establishing upon it a New 
Jerusalem he had been guided by the admonition con- 
tained in a Bible text upon which his eye had fallen when 
the book was opened at random. His faith in the divine 
call thus revealed to him was so sincere that he has 
sacrificed his business, time, and means to devote all his 
time to the work. Since, then, however, he has decided 
that though “convinced that the recovery of the Harlem 
rights and properties was the fulfilment of prophecy, I 
freely admit that I must be mistaken in my scriptural 
interpretation of the subject;” in other words, he has 
come to the sensible conclusion with respect to this ran- 
dom reading of a Bible text, that “it just happened so.” 





And it further just happens so that as this is sent to 
the printer a letter comes from Mr. Fayette Durlin, of 
Madison, Wis., who writes: 


I have been intending to crop you a line ever since the 
Christmas number of Forest AND STREAM arrived, to tell you 
how much I appreciated and en:oyed this number. You certainly 
outdid yourself in this particular instance, and I am sure that it 
will more firmly establish the fact that Forest AND STREAM is 
without doubt the best sporting publication in circulation. I 
noticed a peculiar coincidence in regard to the anecdote about 
the “Venerable Men” in the article on Daniel Webster. The 
Christmas number of the Saturday Evening Post contained a paper 
by Grover Cleveland, in which he referred to this same anecdote, 
and also to the great Daniel’s love for the Mashpee. 





A CONNECTICUT WINTER WALK. 


THE mercury stood below zero just before daylight, 
and in the dull sky no fading stars were to be seen. Keen 
and bitter as was the cold, the air was still. After it 
grew light the intense cold, congealing the moisture in 
the atmosphere, began to sift it down in light fine snow, 
which, as the moments puassed, fell more and more 
thickly, until it was hard to see across the home lot from 
the house to the gate. One looked out on a white world. 

Warm and cheery as it was within the house, strings 
were tugging toward out of doors, and before the morn- 
ing had half passed, the feathery whiteness of the undis- 
turbed snow was broken by a trail leading from the 
house. Though the snow lay deep, it was so light that 
walking was not laborious; and, though the cold was 
sharp, rapid exercise made the blood course swiftly 
through the veins. Down in the “run” all was white save 
where the gray stems of alder, or the thicker trunk of 
swamp maple rose above the snow, and standing by the 
brookside the ripple of the water as it poured over stones 
and tinkled against the shel] ice was heard beneath the 
white covering. 

The weeds stand high in the old corn lot beyond, but 
a multitude of migrants have long ago stripped them of 
seeds, and not a bird was visible until the border of the 
woods was reached. Then, from a bunch of ragweed a 
white-throated sparrow sprang into the air, paused for a 
moment on an alder twig, and plunged deep into the 
woods. 

Half a mile of winding walk through the forest showed 
nothing alive. The swamps were frozen, yet here and 


there some warm spring below had melted a hollow in 
the icy covering, so that it broke easily with a resounding 
crash. At the end of the woods the rolling lots were 
white with only here and there a black cedar to interrupt 
the view. - The wind had riser now, snow flakes were fall- 
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ing thicker than ever, and whirling about in the fashion 
of a true western blizzard. Along the road song sparrows 
and juncos were hiding from the storm among the 
tangled cat briers and blackberry vines, and when  dis- 
turbed tossed themselves into the air and were whirled 
away to some other nook where comfort might be found. 
In another strip of woods the winter chopper had been 
at work, and great chestnuts and white barked beeches lay 
prostrate on the ground, partly cut up now into neatly 
piled cord wood. On the hillside at the border of the 
wood the warm spring, open even in this sharp cold, looked 
dark and deep, and somewhere down below a multitude 
of frogs were sleeping in its oozy bottom. From the 
undulating meadow which crowns the hill, dotted with 
conical cedars, with great erratic boulders and a few 
gnarled and twisted apple trees, sprang a single meadow 
lark, which, helpless in the wind, after a short flight threw 
himself down behind a stone wall. 

Beyond the hill Blowaway, a narrow forest-bordered 
lane, had been chosen as shelter by a multitude of juncos 
and tree sparrows, and even by crows, which, wise birds 
though they are, did not suspect that human. beings 
would be abroad on such a day, and sat in fancied 
security, to rise at last but ten or twelve feet away, in 
huge blackness against the universal white. 

Up among the cedars where thick woods and the 
ravines of the rocky hill gave shelter from the wind, a 
jay was seen, and here only a moment or two before a 
fox had passed along, hunting his. breakfast late this 
morning, since the impression of his round feet had 
hardly begun to be covered by the thick falling snow. 
The hill crossed, there were other fields, and down near. 
the lily pond a dozen bluebirds were started from their 
hiding places among the sumacs. Just beyond them a 
rabbit had crossed the lot, and a little further on a gray 
squirrel had ventured out, daring to face snow and cold 
for a bit of breakfast. ; 

The wind which had been blowing harder and harder had 
now shaken from the boughs of evergreen and deciduous 
tree alike the light snow that had wreathed them during 
early morning, yet the close set needles of the cedar held. 
so much of this that near at hand they seemed gray in- 
stead of dark green. 

The bitter cold had closed all open waters save here 
and there a warm spring from which run swift flowing 
brooks, and in these warm waters ducks might have been 
seen not a few. But this is the hard time of the year, 
and each one of nature’s creatures has now to strive 
busily to procure food to support life. Why, then, in 
these rigorous climes, should man strive to make exist- 
ence harder for them? 


The wide circle of the Forest AND STREAM readers, and 
their extremely varied pursuits, make easy the dissemina- 
tion of information of unusual interest to all outdoor peo- 
ple; and letters published constantly call forth unexpected 
responses. The last case which comes to our attention 
is Mr. Emerson Carney’s interesting note on “Back-Trail- 
ing Horses.” Among those readers whose memories were 
stirred by this, and who gave some expression to their 
feelings, were an old plainsman, a young woman resi- 
dent in a large city, an old Texas cavalry man of long 
experience, and a native of Flanders now resident in the 
United States. To each of these Mr. Carney’s note ap- 
pealed with a force so strong that each had something to 
say on the subject to the other readers of the paper, and 
no doubt there were many others who had something te 
say but did not come to the point of writing it out. This 
is one of the pleasantest and most useful functions of the 
ForEST AND STREAM; that it should serve as a medium of 
exchange among its readers of experiences, pleasant 
memories and useful information. Each reader of the 
peper has some bit of knowledge not shared by all the 
other readers. He should go out of his way to share this 
with the others. 

® 


In the November 18 issue of the Agricultural Reporter 
of Barbados, is a report of a meeting of the Legislative 
Council of the island, at which it was resolved to offer a 
bounty for the destruction of the mongoose. Other West 
India islands have had their sad experience with -this 
animal, which it may be hoped will never reach these 
shores. The experiment of the United States with the 
English sparrow has, we trust, taught us a lesson, 






























The Spartsman Courist. 


oe 
A New Year’s Greeting. 


*Tis just ten years ago, “Ay de mit’—time js fleeting 
That I sent to your readers. a- holisigg Breeting,*, 5 
Full freighted with hopés “tiregpod Tuekend g goo, Uhyer, 
To follow their paths thrush: the incoming | year. ze 





Father Time, with This ‘scythe, “his. hich, mowing away,” *",* 
And some whom ‘we loved hasedut-dewa day by day “o .* 
Some have*fothaived their game o’er the last long divide, 
Some await Sharon’ s boat by, ‘the da ark river’ > side. 


Though they’ ‘drop from chs obncs the lites Ag not thin, 
For the ranks are closed up by recruits falling in; 

And the tales of adventure are welcomed again, 

From the prairies of Texas, the forests of Maine. 


The ascetics proclaim that this wor!d’s Dui a show 
A mere prelude to one unto which we must go; 
But we hold that the Ruler, who placed us all here, 
Meant our fullest enjoyment of all its good cheer. 


The flowers shall open their buds in the spring, 
The bobolink trill, and the mockingbird sing; 

The trout from his lair ‘neath the alders shall rise, 
In ready response to the deftly cast flies. 


The sheep on the mountain, the deer on the plain, 
Shall reward the pursuit of the hunter again; 

The goose and the mallard come down to his call, 
As they wing their way south at the coming of fall. 


Here’s success to them all, both the old and the new; 

May their aim be unerring, their weapons be true, 

And through Forest anp StrReAM may the fortune we hear 

Which has followed our wish for a Happy New Year! 
Jan. 1, 1904. Vor W 


Bright Eyes 


THE winter of 1872-3 in Montana was about the coldest 
cf any that the old timers can recollect. Snow began to 
tall early in November, and from then on until March 
never a chinook broke the piercing cold. I was em- 
ployed that season by old Jim Wells, who had a trading 
post on Milk River, just below the Bullshook, the butte 
everlooking the present town of Havre. 

We were trading with the Gros Ventres and Assina 
boines, who, to the number of two thousand or more, were 
camped in the timber bordering the river above and be- 
low us: They were poor. I doubt if they had more than 
one horse to the lodge, dogs being used to drag lodee 
poles and household effects when camp was moved. Stiil, 
the buffalo were so plentiful, darkening the snowy plains 
in all directions about us, that there was no hunger, an 
we did a good trade in robes. 

In December the cold became more and more intense, 
and froze the mercury in our thermometer. The snow 
was a couple of feet deep, and still falling a little every 
day. Band after band of buffalo and antelope trooped in 
from the country to the north, crossed the valley, and 
swarmed into the breaks of the Little Rocky and Bear 
Faw Mountains, the wolves and coyotes and foxes tra:!- 
ing along behind them; the plains were deserted by every 
living thing, In the great. camp the women toiled and 
shivered, cutting fuel for their lodges, felling green young 
cottonwoods that their horses might browse on the bark 
and tender twigs. Meanwhile their lords and masters 
kept close to the fire, leaning back on their soft robe 
couches, smoking, feasting, gossiping in lazy indolence. 

But this state of.affairs could not last. The stores of 
dried meat and pemmican dwindled rapidly. The medi- 
cine ‘men ‘began to make sacrifices to Cold-maker, the 
storm fiend, to pray the sun to send a “black wind’—a 
chinook—that would melt the snow and allow them to 
hunt once more in comfort and safety. But prayers and 
sacrifices were alike unavailing; the intense cold con- 
tinued and the Indians began to starve. Old Broadface, 
the Gros Ventre chief, came into the trade room of the 
post one morning, followed by one of his wives, who 
tossed a couple of buffalo robes over the high deal coun- 
ter. “These,” said the old man sadly, “are the last we 
can spare, else we freeze within our lodge even by the 
side of the fire. Yet, perhaps it were better to freeze and 
die quickly than to die slowly by starvation. Give us for 
the one robe some flour, for the other some sugar and 
tea. 

So, it appeared, thought his people. One by one they 
parted with their couch robes until they had no more. 
Our stock of provisions dwindled until we had no more 
to sell. We, too, had hoped for a chinook and the arrival 
of a bull train load of goods from Fort Benton, and we 
had sold out everything but one sack of flour, a side of 
bacon, a few pounds of sugar and hardtack—not much 
to last a dozen men and women any great length of time. 
Things had come down to cases; for us an? for the In- 
dians it was hunt or starve. Preparations were finally 
made for a hunt out to the slope of the Bear Paws, thirty 
miles away. We employes at the post drew cuts to deter- 
mine which one of us should accompany the Indians, and 
the short straw fell to me. 

So we rode forth one morning into the thick veil of 
slowly dropping frost which enveloped the plains and 
effectually hid an object at a distance of three hundred 
yards. It had been agreed that the hunters should split 
up into. small parties, and diverging like the sticks of a 
tan, spread out and cover many miles of the mountain 
slopes where the game was thought to be. There were 2 
dozen men in the Assinaboine party I accompanied, and 
one of them, a good looking, light hearted young fellow 
uamed Red Quiver, had allowed his wife to come witht us. 
They had but recently married, and°¢ould not bear to be 
_ Separated from éach’other even for a couple of days. I 
rode a good strong horse, and -had.four others upen 
‘which to pack. the spoils of the hunt. Each one of the 
party had that number or more, which they had borrowed 
from relatives or friends unable to go themselves. We 
had a large lodge ahd lodge poles. Some were provided 
with a little bedding, others had'none. I packed a few 
blarikets, a couple of robes, and a wagon sheet upon 
one of my loose horses. 

The deep snow had lain and settled so long that the 
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horses had hard work to travel through it. We took 
turns riding ahead and breaking trail, and in that way 
went on hour after hour all day long at a steady walk- 
ing pace. Even then we only succeeded in reaching 
Beaver Creek, and by the time the lodge was set up and 
a fire built darkness was upon us. Not a living thing 
had we seen all that day, not even a wolf or coyote. We 
had crossed a few old trails of buffalo and antelope, faint 
and frost-rimmed paths. Not one of my companions had 
brought along any food—not so much as a scrap of dried 
meat. I had four loaves of sour dough bread and a coup!'e 
of pounds of brown sugar. I produced two of the loaves 
Bright Eyes, as I called her, Red 
* Quiver’s young wife, steeped a kettle full of spearmint 


sea I poured the sugar. into it, divided the bread into 
** fourteen portions, and we feasted! 


But even if we had 
only a few morsels of bread, there was plenty of the tea, 
and it warmed and cheered us. -I had a plug of tobeacco, 
one of the Indians a huge stone pipe and a sack of 
herb.” Time and again the bowl was filled with the 
mixture and passed back and forth around the circle. 
There was some little talk; tales of by-gone hunts and 
memorable feasts; we felt-drowsy. I gave a part of my 
bedding to Bright Eyes; she threw one of the heavy 
blankets over Red Quiver’s shoulders, leaned against him, 
looking into his eyes with dreamy fondness. He 
drew her closer, shielding her with a part of the blanket. 
here is love in the Indian camp as well as in the town 
and city of the pale faces. 

The fire was kept going all night, and by turns every 
ene had sufficient sleep. In the morning we finished the 
bread and sugar, washed down by another kettle full of 
tea, then packed up and resumed our quest. About noon 
we cdame.upon fresh signs of game, and a little later a 
large -band of buffalo were sighted, looming up huge and 
strange in the heavily frosted air. They were busily paw- 
ing the snow and thrusting their white coated heads deep 
down for the dry, rich grass. Great clouds of steam 
escaped from their nostrils and hung over them like a 
fog bank. They did not notice us and we approached 
within less than one hundred yards, slowly and silently. 
and then with one accord dashed swiftly into the herd, 
shooting right and left. I myself killed eight fine cows, 
others more, some less, but enough, anyhow, to load every 
pack horse in the bunch. There was a grove of cotton- 
woods and a spring near-by. The married couple put up 
the lodge while the rest of us skinned the quarry, cutting 
the meat into suitable shape for packing. Then we al! 
gathered around the lodge fire, and what a feasting and 
laughing and chatting orgie we had. It lasted all the 
afternoon and far into the night. I marveled at the 
quantity of meat those Indians stowed away. 

We packed up and started homeward the next day. A 
light but intensely cold wind had sprung up from the 
north, right in our faces, bringing with it a drift of fine 
falling flakes which soon obliterated all traces of our 
trail of the preceding day. We soon wished that we had 
remained in camp; but, since we had started, it was de- 
cided to push on to Beaver Creek. It seemed as though 
we would never get there. Most of the Indians dis- 
mounted and drove their horses before them. I could 
not do that for I wore buffalo robe trousers, a heavy 
buffalo coat—was so loaded with clothes, in fact, that 
| was unable to do more than waddle along like an overfed 
duck. Twice that morning we came on to some antelope 
which had lain down and died of the cold. I learned 
afterward from the Indians that thousands of them per- 
ished in that way during the winter. 

Red Quiver was in the lead when we came to Beaver 
Creek. We struck it where there was a long beaver pond, 
and on the opposite side a small grove of cottonwoods. 
‘he young man dismounted, and leading his horse started 
across. He had not gone half way over, however, when 
with a crashing and crackling of breaking ice, his ani- 
mal plunged into the deep water clear out of sight, and 
the next moment Red Quiver went down also. He was 
no sooner in that one of his comrades threw him a raw- 
hide lariat and drew him out to the bank. “Hurry,” [ 
called out, “unfasten that pack and wrap him in my bed- 
ding. Put up the lodge and build a fire.” 

3ut Red Quiver would have no blankets. His horse, 
his only remaining buffalo runner, must first be saved. 
The animal was plunging madly about in the broken ice, 
rising, sinking, snorting, its eyes distended in terror. A 
rope or two was quickly cast over its head, but our com- 
bined efforts failed to draw him out. I tried to snake 
him out with my own animal, but the rotten thongs 
broke to the strain. Then Red Quiver, wet and freezing 
from head to foot, ran to the timber, secured a stout dead 
limb, and began to break the ice from the hole to the 
shore. I took the club away from him and once more 
told him to wrap himself in my blankets. More ropes 
were thrown over the horse’s head. I kept busily:pound- 
ing and breaking the ice. It may have been ten minutes 
before I had a channel opened to the bank and we pulled 
the animal out. It lay theré in the snow, shaking, shiver- 
ing, nor could we get it up on its feet. I looked around. 
Bright Eyes had got my bedding unpacked, had spread 
out the sheet and a robe, and persuading her husband to 
lie down upon them, was covering. him with the rest. 
Then she put up the lodge with our help. No one but a 
woman cah set up one as it should be done, so that it is 
symmetrical and will. not smoke. Some fuel was quickly 
gathered, and a fire started. We went over then and 
picking up Red: Quiver, bedding and.all, carried him in- 
side. Bright Eyes turned. down the sheet and blankets 
and uttered the most heartrending cry I ever heard: her 
husband was dead. She threw herself upon the frozen 
form and wailed, and called to him oyer again to 
awake, to open his eyes. We sat about the fire with 
bowed heads for a little, and many a dusky cheek was 
wet with slowly dropping tears. One by one we stole out, 


unpacked the horses, and made preparations for the night.” 


It had been wasted work to pull out the drowning horse; 
he lay where. we had left him, frozen stiff; and for this 
skinny carcass a human life had been ‘destroyed, a 
Woman’s happiness wrecked. Poor Bright Eyes! My 
heart ached in sympathy for her, sobbing so mournfully 
over. all.that the world had held dear to her. 

Since it is the law that the dead and the living cannot 
occupy the same lodge, Red Quiver’s comrades wrapped 
him in a robe and laid him at the foot of a tree near-by. 
Each one for himself broiled and silently eat some meat. 
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The pipe was lit and as silently passed around. Bright 
Eyes—sad eyes now—continued to mourn. After a little 
she arose, wrapped her robe about her, and went out. We 
could hear her crying out there. The pipeful was smoked 
out and the bowl refilled several times, still no one had 
spoken a word. It seemed to come to us all at the same 
time that the girl had long since ceased crying. “I will 
go ouf and get her to return,” said one. A moment 
later he called to us, and we hurried after him. Red 
Quiver and Bright Eyes lay upon the robe together, and 
her arms were clasped tight around him. She had gone 
to the open hole in the pond and immersed herself in the 
water, and then lain down in death with her lover. 
“They are even now in the happy hunting grounds,” 
said an old hunter, gently. “Let us not mourn, but 
rather rejoice that they have together gained the place 
of peace and plenty.” 

We built a scaffold ina low branching tree and care- 
jully wrapping the two bodies in robes and _ blankets 
lashed them upon it. And when we had finished our 
work, day having long since come, we again packed up 
and plodded on towards the river, not one of us but 
were more or less frost-bitten ere we reached home, 
some so severely that they lost an ear or some fingers, 
and one even a foot. And this was the case with all the 
little parties that came straggling in during the next few 
days. But there was now plenty of meat in camp, and 
save for those who mourned for Bright Eyes and Red 
Quiver, peace and happiness reigned. Once more we 
could hear the drums beating and the song and laughter 
echoing in the calm night air. 

The buffalo did not return to the plains until March, 
and the Indians alternately feasted and starved. Our 
bull train finally pulled in, and before a pound of any- 
thing was sold we Jaid aside an ample supply for our- 
selves. To add to the troubles of the Indians about us, 
they lost a large part of their horse herd. Despite the 
cold weather a war party of Blackfeet was abroad and 
drove them off one night and were never overtaken. 

Lone JoHN. 





Jerry’s “Panthy” Hunt. 


Aut day a heavy southeast wind had blown steadily 
up the lake, turning the blue, sparkling water to a 
gray, sullen hue, flecked with long streaks of white 
foam. The wooded mountains and sloping hills that 
surrounded it appeared wet and indistinct, veiled by 
thin, misty rain clouds, and there was a chill in the 
air that foreboded the coming fall. 

Inside an old workshop that rested on the shore of 
this wilderness lake, a cheerful fire crackled in 
vitingly in a rusty, aged stove standing on four wooden 
blocks near the center of the room. Its reap- 
pearance from amid a pile of rubbish and shavings 
had been appreciated by more than one individual, and 
the sage, who was the only partaker of the genial 
warmth, did not long remain without company. 

The Veteran and Wallace had been the first to dis- 
cover the rejuvenation of the old stove, and were dis- 
coursing on the deer hunting of the past and present, 
when the shop door opened, letting in a gust of rain 
and wind, and—Jerry, who bore more than one proud 
distinction in this region of the North Woods. 

In the first place he was the brother of the only and 
ever famous John Plumbly, a woodsman’ whose per- 
sonality ‘and knowledge will never be forgotten by 
those, who, during by-gone days were privileged to 
have him for their guide. This distinction Jerry treas- 
ured more deeply than the others, although he was the 
first child born in the town of Long Lake, and him- 
self one of the oldest and most experienced hunters in 
the woods. 

Jerry, as the fourth discoverer of the comfort and 
cheery interior of the old shop, stamped a portion of 
the black muck mud off his rubber boots, and then 
neared the stove, with an open ear to the conversa- 
tion going on. 

“Come, Jerry.” said Wallace, after the farmer had 
silently warmed himself before the crackling stove, 

“Let? s have that panther story of yours.” 

“He only likes to tell about those hundreds and 
hundreds of deer carcasses he saw coming up the lake 
years: ago,” remarked the Veteran from his seat on 
top of a cracker box, with a sly wink at the Sage, who 
reclined against the shop table. At this Jerry’s de- 
meanor suddenly changed, as was expected, and he 
spoke up, saying, “I’m tellin’ ye facts about them deer, 
fer when I come up the lake one time on the ice 1 


see five or six carcasses, jist hair an’ bones layin’ 
round whar the wolves hed killed ’em.” ; 
“That’s more like it,” replied the Veteran. “TI tell 


you Jerry has to stick to facts with this crowd.” And 
a general laugh followed at the latter’s expense; but 
it did not seem to disturb his serenity in the least. 
rather he chuckled at the joke on himself, for his good 
nature was a hard thing to ruffle. 

Setting the blue yachting cap that he wore on the 
back of his head with a jerk, and throwing open wide 
the front of his wet tarpaulin coat, Jerry planted him- 
self closer to the glowing stove, gave a thoughtful 
yank to his beard, and commenced with, “Well, I tell 
ye how the hull thing happened, an’ this was the very 
last panthy I ever knowed of bein’ killed in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

“Me an’ Will Cullins heard one day, it was in March 
an’ pretty cold, too. We heard, I forgot who told us, 
thet Mr. D—— an’ Jack Shepard was comin’ in ter 
go up Cold River an’ hunt a panthy somebody’s seen 
around that region. So quick as a wink we rigged: up 
thet very night an’ started the next morning ter get 
thar ahead of ’em. 

“On the way we lost one o’ the dogs we hed took 
along, ‘but I sez to Cullins, I thought we cud get on 
with the other all right, so we kept on. After travelin’ 
about twenty miles we come ter Hough’s shanty, an’ 
was glad ter put up thar fer the night. As soon as 
daylight the next morning we started out again an’ 
later on reached the head of a flo’ or dam up on Cold 
River. Near a mile above here we struck the panthy’s 
trail about nine o’clock. Thar was a good trackin’ 
snow, an’ we hed no trouble followin’ it round Ragged 
Mountain, in ledges, out o’ ledges, an’ over ledges. 
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We see whar he hed killed a number o’ hedge hogs, 
an’ eat ’em. Finally we come ter one o’ them peaked 
hills beyond Ragged Mountain an’ the trail led up this; 
one place he hed clim’ a tree an’ sprung off on ter a 


big rock above. ‘Now, I sez to Cullin, ‘we'll foller 
around this mountain till we come back here again, 
an’ ef we don’t cross his tracks he’ll be somewhar on 
it. Ef he goes off we'll gain thet much on him. So 
away we started, an’ after walkin’ quite a bit come 
right back to our tracks without seein’ hide or hair of 
the panthy. ‘He’s on thar, sure,’ I sed ter Will, an 
then we went ter a big ledge ter get up. The ledge 
was pretty high, so I got on Cullins’ shoulders an 
hangin’ on ter a bush scrambled on top. Whar I 
stood was a kind o’ cut through the shelvin’ rocks, an 
here I see whar the panthy hed clawed dirt on the 
snow, an’ it was mighty fresh lookin’. 

“‘Hand up the dog,’ I sez ter Will below, so he 
reached me the chain an’ I yanked him up. Quick’s 
I hed the dog I took the strap off’n his neck an’ let 
him go, after bendin’ a scrubby spruce down fer Will 
ter pull himself up with. ‘You put right along,’ I sez 
ter him, an’ I'll foller as soon as I get these packs 
fixed. He started off, an’ you kin bet I warn’t slow 
about gittin’ after him, neither! Half way up the 
mountain all of a sudden I see the dog cuttin’ across 
an open stretch o’ ground with the panthy ahead o 
him, an’ thar was Will settin’ in the snow with a 
busted snowshoe. I didn’t stop ter listen ter what he 
was sayin’ jist at thet minute, but away I went after 
’em, only carryin’ my ax, fer, o’ course, Will hed the 
gun. Down the mountain we went fer half a mile or 
more, until near the foot I heard the dog barkin’, and 
thet meant the panthy hed treed. Jist before I reached 
‘em the panthy jumped out o’ the tree, an’ on ter 
another ledge, so quick as a wink I took the dog 
round a little ways whar he struck the trail agin. All 
of a sudden away goes the panthy tearin’ up past Will 
Cullins with the dog close on his heels, an’ when he 
was goin’ by——” Here Jerry paused and gave a low 
chuckle before: he continued, “Will’s gun was _ lyin’ 
on the snow whar his snowshoe hed give out, an’ 
when the panthy went rushin’ by he made a dive an’ 
grabbed fer the gun, but it was too late, an’ he’d gone 
out o’ sight. 

Will hed got his shoe fixed when I was pretty near 
up ter him, an’ he got ahead o’ me an’ come-up with 
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the panthy before I did. Here was the panthy, I don’t 
mean Will, jist undertaking ter climb another tree, but 
thet dog he ran an’ grabbed him by the hams, so Will 
told me afterward, tryin’ ter pull him back. Ther 
heads was so close together fightin’ an’ snarlin’ that 
he thought sure the dog would git killed, but jist as 
I was nearin’ the scene o’ action, he got a chance an’ 
let go fer-the- panthy’s shoulders. The panthy he 
kinder settled back, an’ the dog sailed into him fiercer 
than ever, when Will ran up an’ put a bullet through 
his head, an’ he was ourn fer sure. 

“Tt was now near three o’clock an’ here we was ten 
miles up the river with the panthy, so we hitched a 
‘whith’ ter him an’ snaked him down the mountain 
ter Hough’s shanty, reachin’ thar about eleven o’clock 
at night. We hed been goin’ it ever since early morn- 
ing an’ was pretty well tuckered out. Next day we 
skinned him, an’ tried out the grease, four quarts as 
white as lard. An’ now I'll tell ye a curious thing 
about panthys. Hedge hog quills never go inter them 
further’n the skin, fer when we skinned thet beast 
here they was layin’ in between the hide an’ flesh 
around his head an’ neck. 

The followin’ day we started fer hom, leavin’ the 
carcase, an’ about half way back we run on ter Jack 
Shepard an’ Mr. D—— goin’ panthy huntin’ up Cold 
River. Mr,. D—— sez, ‘What luck? ‘Oh,’ I sez, “We 
got one after some trouble.’ ” 

““*Whar did ye leave the meat?’ they sez to me, an’ 
I told ‘em they'd find it up at Hough’s shanty.’ ‘Well,’ 
sez Jack Shepard, ‘I suppose we'll have somethin’ 
ter eat, anyway.’ An’ I guess they didn't feel very 
good over it, but I told Mr. D—— before we started 
on thet I seen another panthy’s tracks besides the one 
we killed, which was straight, so ef they wanted ter 
go panthy huntin’ a big one was waitin’ fer them some 
whar up in the woods. ; 

“Well, we hed the panthy skin set up, an’ it was ter 
Bennett’s hotel on Raquette Lake. when the place 
burned. down, so.thet ended his career fer good.” 

Jerry's breath had about expired when he finished hfs 


narrative, and he lapsed into silence as the Sage took ” 
and related several interesting experiences 
of past hunting days in connection with panthers’ 
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whose shadows 
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had commenced to settle, and sharp 


spatters of rain splashed against the windows facing 
the gray, stormy lake, while a red glow shone out be- 
tween the open dampers of the stove and sent a flicker- 
ing light across the floor. 


“Some time I’ll tell ye some bar yarns,” said Jerry, 


as the party broke up, “an’ there’s some o’ them left 
around here, anyway, ef there ain’t no panthies, 
I suppose I must get along,” he continued, butttoning 
up his coat with one hand and opening the door with 


Well, 





An Antiquated Brave of the Upper Missouri. 


the other, adding, as he went out, with a twinkle in 
his shrewd eyes, “I will say thet I hev ter stick ter 
facts with this crowd, an’ I’ve stuck thar with this 
panthy story.” CAMILLA. 


The “Upper Missouri” of To-Day. 


(Concluded from page 504.) 


’Twas so cold on the boat the next morning that the 
two passengers went ashore when approaching sharp 
bends in the river and found pleasure, not only in the 
exercise, but also in the finding of horns, skulls, and, 
occasionally, almost complete skeletons of the buffalo. 
Strange to say, only one stone arrow point was picked 
up. 
A hot stew of rabbit and duck was much appre- 
ciated on this cold day.. Tommy said afterward that he 
thought maybe the unusual excellence of it was due 
to the fact that Jim’s well seasoned dish cloth had 
been lost in it for a sufficient length of time to have 
_exercised a marked influence upon the brew. ‘The 
Doctor..captured a goose by the aid of. his rifle, and 
all hands licked their chops in anticipation of a feast. 
No more than three of these fine birds were seen dur- 
ing the trip, and one of them was the tame “Charley,” 
who narrowly escaped Joe’s pot. It is safe to predict 
that if “Charley” was allowed to continue the practice 
of sailing up and down the river, he has struck a snag 
ere this. Since the scythe of time was cutting wide 
swaths in the 30 days of vacation, early morning starts 
were necessary, and so, as soon as there was sufficient 
daylight to mark the course of the channel, the boats 
were pushed from shore. When the Doctor and Colo- 





Old Trading Post at Rocky Fork. 


nel crawled from their bunks, somewhat later, there 
was always an abundance of fresh air, and they drew 
the conclusion that the top of the morning had a could 


and forbidding nature. 


Few voluntary stops could be indulged in, and. there- 
fore, the scenes of buffalo runs, Indian wars and mas- 
sacres, the sites of forts, trading posts, etc., were passed 
by with deep regret, and, besides, hunting was get- 
Just now, however, 
the Mother Hubbard condition of the cupboard com- 
.manded attention, and, therefore, at 2 P. M., having 
Be- 
fore disembarking four white-tail deer appeared upon 


ting a slim allowance of time. 


had a good run ‘of 20 miles, anchors were cast. 


lers of elks, white tail and black tail deer. 
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the sandy shore a half mile away. After watching their 
antics through glasses for a while, the nimrods saun- 
tered forth with murder aforethought. Eight deer, 
one a black tail, were seen before nightfall, and three 
of them were, by that time, strung up near the cam 
fire. Evidently these animals hereabouts visit the 
water much earlier in the day than was supposed, and 
our previous attempts at sighting them had been made 
after they had returned to cover. Jim got perky, laid 
claim to vindication as to deer, and said, “If the journey 
were being made in canoes instead of a sailboat, you 
would come upon numbers of them daily.” Here, as 
elsewhere, cattle bellow among the hills and threaten 
to destroy the hiding places-of their seclusive neigh- 
bors. Ice was very much in evidence in the morning 
when the boats were set at liberty and allowed to float 
past many bottoms where grazing herds, modern wind- 
muls and barbed wire fences occupied what was un- 
claimed Government land three years previous. Never- 
theless, fresh deer tracks seemed plentiful on the sand 
vars, and small flocks of ducks were seen now and 
then. While making a cut-off afoot, a settler was 
visited who displayed an inherited pile of choice ant- 
He had also 
found some very interesting petrifactions of fish with 
crystallized “insides.” The day was credited with 20 
miles, when camp was made near the mouth of’ the 
Musselshell River, where a coyote was engaged in run- 
ning the scales of his vocal organs and cleverly imitat- 
ing a whole pack of his kind. 

The Doctor remarked in the morning that a deer 
had threatened to come aboard the boat during -the 
night, and that he arose from his bunk for the purpose 
of receiving it with proper ceremony; but when his 
chattering teeth began to awaken echoes in the hills, 
he positively decided that he didin’t want the animal 
and didn’t care a continental whether anybody else did 
or not. The Doctor is a selfish cuss. 

Many dead horses were seen in the river just below 
the ferry at Musselshell. The ferryman had refused 
a contract to transport a drover, and the result of 
swimming them had been disastrous. The river was 
no more than 50 yards in width here, and the loss 
must have been due to quicksand. 

This is the locality where the buffalo used to ford 
the river, back and forth, in such vast herds as to 
delay the occasional steamboat for days at a time. 
Some skulls in a good state of preservation still lay 
upon the banks. The bare, yellow hills of the Bad 





Glued to the Bottom. 


Lands now came into the landscape, reflecting the 
warm midday sun through a veil of purple haze, and 
only palm trees were needed to depict a counterpart 
of the Egyptian desert. A new sensation accompanied 
this entire change of environment, but interest was no 
less keen, for here surely the settlers and lowing herds 
would be out of their element. The sunset was a won- 
derful display of soft colors which, unfortunately, the 
photographic apparatus would not reproduce. Stars 
do not seem to “stud the heavens” in this rarefied 
air, but suspend in space, and their brilliancy and 
seeming proximity commands attention. 

Jim had repeatedly said, “If you want a_black-tail 
deer you need only walk back a few miles in the hills 
on the south side of the river,” and now it was de- 
cided to give a day or so to hunting and put this as- 
sertion to a test; therefore, on the following tiorning 
the Doctor with Tommy, and the Colonel with Jim, 
started in different directions for an all day exploration. 
Night and the latter two reached camp simultaneously. 
‘they had gone back from the river about three miles 
as the crow flies; but as many more in ups and downs, 
until they found themselves face to face with.a black 
stallion, which was acting as sentinel and leader of a 
band of horses. He advanced in a threatening man- 
ner, with a confident air, and they dodged’ the issue 
with alacrity. Then coming upon the fresh track ‘of 
a blacktail buck, they followed it up through the. foot- 
hills. above the tops of the groups of evergréen trees, 
spirally ascending a high conical bluff, clinging to 
sage bushes and tufts. of grass, until they saw. where 
the quarry had joined a doe and fawn. Further on the 
tracks led to a little pool of water in the cleft of a 
rock, and this remnant of the recent rains was an 
explanation, sought by Jim, as to why so few of this 
species visited the river. Near this drinking place, 
which, by the way, was a godsend to the 5 aera 
whose supply of water was exhausted, they awaited 
without avail the return of the coveted buck. Duriug 
the long walk home in the twilight, they lost their 
bearings. thus lengthening their journey, and reached 
camp with shoes pierced by thorns of the prickly pear 
and their bones aching with weariness. “Twas quite 
dark when the other pair arrived to call forth excla- 
mations of surprise and pleasure by laying before the 
fire a good specimen of mountaig sheep—the most 
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coveted game of American sportsmen. They had per- 
severingly climbed the highest hills to their summit, 
after much exertion, many hardships and risks not a 
few; had crawled on hands and knees along narrow 
alleys leading to spurs of the range and faced situations 
which were, to say the least, unattractive. In one in- 
stance the Doctor, when lying prone upon one of the 
slender pathways with his fat stomach distended over 
space on either side, looked down upon the jagged 
edges and pinnacles far below and became terrified. 
While in this state of mind he could not trust himself 
to move either forward or back. Tommy, compre- 
hending the situation, displayed presence of mind by 
singing “Mandalay” in a nonchalant manner, and by 
thus relieving the tension released his companion from 
an uncomfortable if not dangerous predicament. 7 

Finding no signs of life nearby, they were entertain- 
ing themselves with shells, from heaven knows where, 
curious mineral formations and petrifactions. when the 
Doctor’s attention was attracted by a mimement on 
the opposite side of a coulee. Careful investigation 
with glasses revealed a band of six sheep, whose color- 
ing is precisely that of their feeding grounds. Then 
followed an arduous stalk of several miles while round- 
ing the head of the coulee, and this brought the hunfers 
within an estimated 300 yards of the game. At the 
first shot the startled bunch fled with their character- 
istic recklessness and speed along the steep side of the 
hill; a succeeding shot, fired when the sheep were 
probably 400 yards distant, dropped one of them, which 
plunged headlong down into the valley, where he, a 
ram, about four years old, was subsequently found in 
a disheveled condition. 

On the morrow the nimrods filled their canteens 
again, paired off as before and headed for the hills 
across the parched plains, where the prairie dogs sat 
on their haunches and anathematized the invaders of 
their village. Evening brought them home and with 
empty hands. It was not until they had moistened 
their parched mouths and soothed their aching limbs 
and sensitive feet in the river, that they told their 
stories. The tall ridges had been reached again, and as 
new difficulty—the wind—had aggravated the discom- 
forts attendant upon this lung-busting, heart-straining 
performance, a_ skilled equilibrist might not have 
thought it a hardship to walk along the sharp back 
bone of the range, holding fast to hat, rifle, camera, 
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etc., while leaning from the perpendicular at a proper 
inclination to offset the force of the gale; but these 
four pleasure seekers did and they admitted that the day 
had yielded little else than fruitless toil. The Doctor 
had seen only tracks, but was hopeful of having ob- 
tained some good photographs of the surrounding 
country. The Colonel] jumped a fine blacktail doe, for 
which he had no use, and had fired a parting shot after 
an alarmed sheep as it disappeared around the distant 
corner of a hill. 

The third and last day set apart for hunting opened 
with a beautiful clear sky, as had its predecessors. 
Rain would have prohibited the sport, for the reason 
that when these hills are wet, or as much as damp, the 
ascent or descent or travel among them is too perilous. 
Locomotion in any direction is accomplished by stamp- 
ing upon the indurated clay with every step for 
the purpose of obtaining a foothold, and where the sur- 
face moist and slippery this modus operandi would be 
impossible. No one can know the avenues of ingress 
to the range from year to year, because the melting 
snows and summer storms effect a complete recasting 
of its features. Knobs of the present will become 
— and pathways will be reduced to knife edges 

y next autumn. egetation has, of course, a most 
precarious existence. On the morning referred to, a 
flock of ducks delayed the outset for the hunting 

ounds until a dozen were bagged, and then with stiff 
joints and burning feet the quartet departed. Doctor 
and Tommy feeling quite content with their legal al- 
lowance and admirable specimen of Ovis montana, made 
no effort to do stunts. They scaled the bluffs at a 
point where a prominent rock could be examined, and 
were interested by signs of game, but seeing nothing 


more inspiriting, took some photographs and reached - 


camp betimes. Darkness had descended before the 
return of the others, and when they ultimately entered 
the circle of fire light they were seen to be laboring 
under the weight of a trophy. Soon after leaving camp 
they saw a coyote pup, which the Colonel faited to 
hit, thereby ma ing a d beginning and robbing Jim 
of a $3 bounty. The ascent of an hitherto untried 
group of hills was the most ambitious work 
yet undertaken, notwithstanding their crippled condi- 
tion; but the sight of fresh sheep tracks during the 
climb had a buoyant influence. As the day advanced, 
however, with no other result than some new bruises 
and ‘inc fatigue, the Colonel announced that, 
sheep or no sheep, this was positively his last attempt 
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to overtake these apparitions. With feet so tender that 
every step was a flinch, feverish from thirst and weary 
to the point of irritability, the thought or sight of the 
rehabilitating river in the distance was most alluring. 
Again, when with face pressed against the sides of a 
bluff, grasping a rifle in one hand while the other, 
stretching out far behind, clung to a tiny prickly shrub, 
fearing to take a step along the shelving ledge lest 
the other foothold be insecure, looking down, down, 
down, without discovering any place of lodgment short 





Here he is. 


of the bottom, at such times there seemed to be many 
more desirable things in life than mountain sheep. 
Well, in the early afternoon the Colonel’s languid 
search was interrupted by a signal from Jim on another 
spur, and on joining him he received the pleasing in- 
formation that several sheep had just arisen from their 
beds and were feeding up hill across a chasm. Peeping 
from behind a rock they beheld, at a distance of prob- 
ably 250 yards, five of the coveted critters, and among 
them were distinguished, by the aid of glasses, several 
pairs of horns upon the respective heads of an old 
ewe, a young ram of two years and a very large ram 
of five years. The latter, meriting preference, was 
selected as the target, and when he approached a level 
with the watchers, they fired; the band started to run, 
then, becoming confused as to the point of attack, 
paused long enough to permit another shot and were 
off at breakneck speed. The coveted ram was evi- 
dently wounded, but labored along at good speed until 
another bullet overtook him, and he fell out of sight 
into the deep coulee. 

The two fagged hunters sat down and looked at each 
other in silence for s¢veral minutes, wondering whether 
there was sufficient stamina left in their bodies to bring 
them out of the depths below, after descending into it 
in search for the game. It is safe to say that nothing 
less desirable. than a Rocky Mountain sheep would 
have been resurrected by their aid. When homeward 
bound, by a new route, it became necessary to drop 
from one ledge to another, 4 feet wide, 9 or so feet 
below. Sheep tracks indicated that several of these 
animals had made this leap, leaving a lamb behind on 
the upper pathway. This little fellow had scampered 
about for a while and then deliberately sat on his 
haunches and slid over the edge. The impressions of 
his four sharp feet were. bunched on the very edge of 
the precipice, where he had alighted. 

Early the next morning everybody was up and ready 
for departure hence, but a flock of sage hens chanced 





The Castellated Ieights. 


that way and the taking of some of these caused some 
delay. Then, too, immediately after pushing off shore 
the men’s boat went upon a bar and there it stuck as 
though glued. The wind was fair, however, and after 
freeing the boat there was still hope for a record break- 
ing mileage, until a tremendous bend in the river's 
course brought the wind dead ahead. For the pur- 
pose of making the succeeding reverse curve, all hands 
were piped on deck and ordered over the sides—ex- 
cepting the Doctor, who at such junctures usually had 
to go ashore to take important ee oe 
hawser was manned as in old times and the fleet moved 
slowly forward. Quicksands were found without. being 


sought, and to escape from them with both boats. re- 
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quired prompt and active measures, which afforded the 
Doctor, from his safe position, much amusement, and 
this merriment of his almost fomented a mutiny. 

Midst such difficulties it was easy to comprehend the 
tremendous task of the first navigators of the 
river when cordelling their heavily laden boats 
against the current. In spite of besetting trials, 
32 miles were made on this day through Bad Land 
scenery. Hills were now lost to sight and bottom 
lands bearing groves of cottonwood formed the. bor- 
der of the river, which widened, became corresponding- 
ly shallow and produced inconveniently numerous: sand 
bars from which “sawyers” or snags protruded “like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” Toward the, close 
of day, deer tracks of recent make appeared on. the 
sand, of both the shore and bars, in great numbers. 
Night came on and the nights in this northwestern 
country are not soon forgotten, for, when standing on 
the river’s edge looking across the dark water and, 
past the brilliant stars, into the darker heavens, it seems 
as though one were on the edge of the universe, facing 
nothing but space. On the day following, the scenery 
was entirely devoid of interest. Head winds, shallow 
water, uncertainty as to the whereabouts of the chan- 
nel, to say nothing of sawyers galore, made navigation 
troublesome and afforded repeated opportunities for 
exercise while attempting to make haste. Rowing, 
pushing, prying, pulling and fending off were freely re- 
sorted to, until a change in the course of the river 
brought the wind to the rescue. 

The first prairie chickens were seen and taken here- 
abouts. These fine birds flew across the river in large 
flocks, and occasionally alighted on the bars, where they 
chatted and disported. The many deer signs indicated 
that venison might be easily obtained by these who 
needed meat. An aurora illuminated the whole land- 
scape in the evening and furnished an entertainment 
that delayed retirement until an unwonted hour. 
Twenty-five miles was the day’s accomplishment. 

Jim was vindicated as to chickens on the morrow. 
Some of the bars actually seemed alive, and judging 
from the numbers flying across our bow, the bottoms 
must have offered io shooting. They were nearly 
all old birds, owing to destructive storms at the last 
brooding time, and wild; but none the less enjoyable as 
food. Port Peck Indian Reservation was now on the 
left shore, and the presumption was that game would 
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be entirely obliterated in this vicinity by the redskins; 
but on the contrary, chickens, ducks and deer signs 
were equal to Jim’s most flowery stories. Subsequent- 
ly it was learned that the Indians are not allowed on 
or across the river*tintil December, when a ticket-of- 
leave is issued for a few weeks, in which time they take 
a prescribed number of deer and such fur-bearing ani- 
mals as the game.laws permit. In consequence of this 
protection the neighboring game is very numerous 
and tame. 

At 3 P. M. on the 26th, nineteen days after leaving 
Fort Benton, Wolf Point was reached, and the jour- 
ney of 3095 miles was accomplished. The bank was 
lined with silent but observant Assiniboine Indians, 
who lead what would seem to be a humiliating exist- 


+ ence, although they profess and seem to be entirely 


satisfied with the reservation life. Their subjugation 
must be complete, since they point out the haunts of 
game just across the river and make no attempt to 
pursue it until the.annual leave of absence is officially 
announced. They displayed a lively interest in the 
firearms of our party, especially in the new Winches- 
ter .33 and automatic .22, and used them with accuracy. 
The bead work of this branch of the Sioux nation dis- 
plays excellent design and arrangement of colors; 
but less of it is made each year. The “tepee Indians.” 
who are on the plains with their stock, apart from the 
debilitating influence of the trading post, and leading 
a more natural existence, are the only remaining pat- 
rons of the art, who still continue to tan and decorate 
the buckskin. Some few decorated shirts, etc., were 
offered for sale; but prices were exorbitant. A resi- 
dent trader remarked that the only time for obtaining 
bargains is when the owners are hungry. As our 
train started eastward a doughty member of the tribe 
still squatted midst his possessions, consisting of war 
bonnet, tomahawk, head dress, etc., for whic & all our 
bids had been met with a shake of the herd. Evi- 


dently he wasn’t hungry. 
Liprsncort. 


Battimore, Md., Nov 89," 





While. the young woman was making a hurried toilet 
upstairs, her father was entertaining her caller. “By the 
‘way, Mr. Spoonamore,” he asked, “how do you stand 
on this question of imperialism?” “Why,” responded 
young Spoonamore, “I’ve always thought it 
more becoming to most people than a goatee.” 
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Down the Old Mississippi. 


A YEAR ago last summer I went over a part of the 
same ground (water) from St. Louis to Cape Girardeau, 
now being explored by Mr. Spears: But I went on a 
Mississippi River steamboat. < 

When moving about the country I like to study faces 
and then make deductions—usually inaccurate, and as 
the lawyers would say, “having no foundation in fact. 

In due course the supper bell rang and we gathered 
in the saloon and took — seats as the oily son of 
Ham obsequiously allotted us. < 

And as eeaed my napkin and tucked it into my 
lowest vest recess between the buttons, I scanned the 
assembled guests. My attention was at once arrested 
by the man seated at the end of the table as well as 
by the man on his left, for if Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster were ever “doubled” in life, certainly here 
they were, seated cheek by jowl. The waiter bowed 
and scraped to these two men (why, I never knew, un- 
less the waiter was particularly afflicted in the joints 
and couldn’t help it) in a way that made one suspicious 
of their great importance, and this lent a glamour of 
reality to the situation, for would not a colored waiter 
be justified in kotowing long and low were he wait- 
ing upon two such distinguished guests in the flesh? 

Neither of them spoke, both Clay and Webster seem- 
ingly being weighed down by heavy matters of state. 
The meal through, Webster gave his high choker and 
black cravat a settling twist and left for the outer deck, 
and there paced up and down in measured tread until 
bed time. Henry Clay went straight to his stateroom. 
I called my companion’s attention to the two men and 
he agreed with me. When he was a boy, in his school 
room had hung an engraving, each of Webster and 
Clay, and they were familiar faces to him. The like- 
ness was certainly striking, and as Webster paced the 
deck, his heavy head slightly tilted forward until his 
chin rested upon his chest, we could only conjecture 
as to what was passing in his mighty brain; and when 
we retired that night we went to sleep with Clay and 
Webster in our minds. 

The call for breakfast found Webster and Clay in 
their seats of the night before—more like their name- 
sakes than ever. We watched them closely, and were 
we believers in reincarnation, we certainly would have 
had nothing to doubt that the two great men were 
once more on earth to startle us with their eloquence. 

Breakfast over, Henry Clay went to his stateroom, 
and once more Daniel Webster paced: the deck in 
meditative strides. We made a landing, or, in other 
words, the boat poked her nose in the mud, and out 
shot the swinging gang plank, and away the negro 
stevedores ran on it like ants, each man carrying a 25- 
pound keg of powder under each arm. My friend 
watched Daniel Webster as he mixed in with the 
crowd up forward, who were watching and listening 
to the singing of the negroes. I was close by, and 
this is what I heard when my friend, in a neighborly 
way, to draw Daniel, asked where he might hail from. 

“I’m from Milwarky, and I’m bound for Cape Girar- 
deau.- I’m a stone mason by trade. Milwarky would 
be a fine place if it were not for them d Dutch. 
Would you belave it, I am thinking there are 100,000 
Dutch in Milwarky. I had some Dutch neighbors, and 
one morning over comes Mrs.. Frankfurter, and said 
she’ to me, ‘Have ye ere a ham about the house? 
Would yez be loaning it to me for a short time, as I 
would like to bile it with my cabbage!’ And what do 
yez thinks of the loikes o’ that. And tell: me, what 
would I be doing with that ’ere ham after them Dootch 
had had it? D—— the Dootch, anyway.” 

I went behind the pilot house and bracing myself in 
a corner just simply exploded. And then I thought of 
Henry Clay. He kept to his stateroom, and I lost all 
track of him until after I reached the hotel at Girar- 
deau, when at noon I saw him vanishing up the stairs 
ahead of me. “And who may that be?” I queried of the 
hotel clerk. Without answering he pointed to a bunch 
of freshly strewn circulars upon a near-by table. I 
picked one up and read: 


1,000,000 dollars 
Thrown Away Annually 
in 
OLD HATS 
Cleaned and repaired and made good*as new for 25 cents. 


Hats called for and delivered. 





And then I could see how I was no nearer to Clay 
than to Daniel Webster—and yet I had some mental 


relaxation even if my deductions 
erronenous. 

Mr. Spears speaks of the telltale yellow flood marks 
on the houses far from the banks of the stream. Hav- 
ing been frequently to St. Louis of late, I saw abund- 
ance of these marks over in East St. Louis. And they 
remind me of a story. 

A northern: tenderfoot wanting to invest in some 
cottonwood timber in the South, was being shown over 
a most thriving bunch of trees in the bottoms. They 
were of gigantic size and showed no peculiarity other 
than a brown, muddy discoloration of the bark six 
feet up. -The Northerner saw and remarked on this, 
and the planter met his query so: “You see, my friend, 
we have down here in this kentry a powerful tall breed 
of razorback hogs. They run free and wild. They, like 
all hogs, delight to waller in the mud, and they then 
rub themselves against the bark of the trees, and there’s 
your mud.” The planter told this in preference to stat- 
ing that “at times” the water was six feet deep where 
they were standing. CuaRLes CRISTADORO. 


were somewhat 





Scpne—The banks of a Hampshire stream in the gray- 
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Glatuyal History. 
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The Natural Language of Animals. 


HavINnG got through with the Red Gods, and no- 
body hurt, let us get back to our mutton. One of the 
interesting topics under discussion just before the lit- 
erary outbreak among the brethren, was the question 
whether or not the various cries of animals are an in- 
nate or an acquired faculty. My wife has reminded 
me of a circumstance which seems to have some bear- 
ing on the case. Many years ago we had a cat that 
never uttered any cry. I don’t wish to be thought as 
attempting any pun, but she was perfectly mute, as she 
never mewed. The kittens she produced mewed all 
right, but the mother cat never responded to them by 
any cry. I am sure they never heard any other cat 
mewing, for there was no other cat about the prem- 
ises. This seems to me a very strong argument in 
favor of those who claim this factulty to be inborn. 

The cries of animals are a species of natural lan- 
guage. The older grammarians, I remember, taught 
us that crying, weeping, laughing, etc., were examples 
of natural language; they were expressive of feeling 
natural to men, and were understood by all intuitively. 
The origin of spoken, or artificial language, as it is 
called, is a large subject, and I do not propose to 
enter upon it; but I presume that all forms of natural 
language, including the cries of beasts and birds, are, 
as the term implies, natural to them. that is, born with 
them; and the specific cry of any species must be de- 
termined by some peculiarities of the vocal organs in 
that species. For example, a crow croaks and a 
rooster crows, because by the peculiar structure of 
their vocal arrangements, they can utter those sounds 
more readily than any other. Yet, by training and 
effort, some of the lower creation become able to imi- 
tate and reproduce other sounds than those most nat- 
ural to them, just as the first natural outcries of the 
infant give way through culture to the myriad utter- 
ances of artificial language. 

The bawling of a cow and the roar of a lion are 
quite different sounds, and, as things stand now, the 
sound uttered by one of these animals would be quite 
impossible to the other; ye:, as I read Darwin, either 
of these outcries might in t:me come to be the natural 
cry of the other. If the two species of animals could 
be brought to live peacefully together, and to the lion 
it should become apparent that the voice of the cow 
would be of great value to him, say in the matter of 
securing his food, there is no reason to doubt that he 
might in the course of time, from effort transmitted 
from generation to generation, come at length to pos- 
sess the dulcet notes of the cow. 

If the giraffe, which was originally only a large 
antelope, has developed his high forequarters, his 
elongated neck, and his long, flexible upper lip, from 
his etforts to browse on tie higher branches of the 
trees; and if the flounder, which when young has its 
eyes on the opposite sides of its head, as any well- 
regulated fish would be expected to have, is able 
through long continued effort to transfer the eye that 
rests disagreeably on the sands around to the other 
side of its head, where it may be of some service, there 
is no telling what varieties or modifications of voice 
or shape may be wrought in nature in the course of 
the. ages. 

But let us have no meandering. A kitten cries out, 
because in common with nearly all animals, it is fur- 
nished with a certain vocal apparatus; and its cry 
takes the perculiarity of a mew, because that sound 
best responds to its special vocal apparatus. Hence, 
and especially in view of the little incident which I 
have related, I am led to believe that the young of any 
animal utters the same cry as its mother for the same 
reason as its mother, and not from imitation. I think 
a young rooster crows and a young hen cackles, not in 
imitation of their elders, but, like the poet who “lisped 

in numbers,” because “the numbers came.” Imagine 
if Robinson Crusoe had landed on his solitary island 
with a good, fresh-laid hen'’s egg in his pocket, and 
he had put it to hatch under his pet parrot, the rooster, 
if such had come forth, would have crowed out lustily 
of a summer morning, and never would have learned 
to say “Poor Poll!” in the world. 
T. J. CHapman. 








The Story of a Metropolitan ’Coon. 


I suppose this ’cOon wert to sleep when the un- 
usually cold weather came on early this winter, and 
when the thaw came last week he came out of his 
sleep and found himself with a keen appetite. How 
he wandered into the purlieus of a large city like St. 
Louis is a@ mystery. At any rate, here he was, in a 
culvert under one of the streets in Webster Park, a 
thickly settled suburb, less than two miles from the 
city limits. About every other man in the park has 
either a setter, pointer, a collie, or a fox terrier; conse- 
quently when Mister Raccoon sallied forth in quest 
of food he did not get very far before the dogs drove 
him back to his culvert. But on last Saturday night 
it was raining and the dogs were not very watchful, 
and he started out again. He doubtless thought he was 
going up a branch, but he was only following the 
tiny streamlet coming from a leaking water plug. It 
was the most disappointing branch he ever followed 
up in his life. There was not a sign nor a vestige of 
food anywhere in sight. It must be that he deter- 
mined to appeal to humanity at this juncture, for. when 
I came along hurrying from the depot to my home he 
fairly ran between my legs and almost tripped me up. 
Now, I was not startled by. this in the least, because 
the cats sometimes come down the road to meet me 
and do that very thing, and when I stumble I have 
to be careful not to tramp on them. So I says: 
“Hello, there, kitty, what are you doing out so late 
at night?” And then I saw it was too large for a 


cat; and when it braced up ard came toward me again, 
I thinking of that southwestern pest, the hydrophobic 
polecat, hauled off and kicked him a mighty hard, and, 


I regret to say, cruel kick over on to a little circular 
grass plot, underneath a street light, where 1 saw 
that it- was a ’coon and a large one. The kick did 
not seem to have hurt him much, for he came toward 
me again, this time uttering a conciliatory chuckle, 
something like the cluck of a -hen when eating and 
scratching for her brood. Oh, the inhumanity oj sav- 
age man! I grasped a stone and let fly at him. with 
the savage instinct of the stone age, with the thengsht 
of walking up the hill to the house and throwing down 
a ’coon and saying to the grasping, perhaps even ad- 
miring family. “Behold my prowess, my casual on- 
the-way-from-the-train prowess!” 

And then the ’coon climbed up a little silver maple 
and I began to come to my senses, and to make up my 
mind that this was a tame ’coon, or, at least, a very 
hungry ’coon, and that the confidence it had reposcd 
in me had been cruelly abused. So I betook myself 
to my dinner, after which I returned to the tree, but 
he was no longer there. The next morning | went 
there again with my pointer, who promptly took the 
trail from that tree to another one, which she exam- 
ined as far up as she could reach, and thence to the 
culvert, where she pointed. When she had satisfied 
herself and me that the ’coon was in there, I called her 
off. And last night, as soon as it was dark, I took a 
lantern and a piece of raw meat and repaired to the 
culvert, and before I got there I heard the dogs They 
proved to be two collies and a fox terrier, barking, at 
a respectful distance from an apple tree. And up there 


.sat Mister ’Coon, apparently none the worse for my 


onslaught of the night before. When he saw me he 
came down to the forks of the tree, whereupon I 
reached up and gave him the meat, and oh, but he was 
glad to get it! 

I stepped over to a neighbor’s, and their men and 
boy folks came down and watched him eat. The lady 
of the house also telephoned to the other boy, who 
failed to find it on the previous night, and he, too, 
came. If he comes out to-night: these boys will feed 
him well, and doubtless catch him and give him a 
home. He is a fine specimen, and made a brave show- 
ing up there on the sloping limb, pulling and tearing 
at the meat, and stopping now and again to regard us, 

GeorGE KeEnNNeEpy. 

P. S.—I had planned to call this story A Municipal 
Raccoon and to sign it George Jones-Kennedy. being 
particular about the hyphen; but when I reflected that 
when the ’coon was lightly caressed upon his cold, 
black nose, he didn’t seem to mind it any, treating it, 
as it was intended, as a caress; but when his tail was 
touched he quickly resented it, my natural integrity 
prevailed upon me to change the title to that of An 
Ethical "Coon. For it is plain that he knows the 
genus homo, especially the small homo, being able to 
distinguish between the ethical significance of the two 
caresses. He must, therefore, have been a tame ‘coon. 

P, P. S—Two boys called yesterday, anyway, who had 
heard that I had their ’coon. i 





Horse Sense. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

First in order comes congratulations for the beauti- 
ful Christmas number. The reading matter was. in- 
structive to a high degree, and the illustrations neatly 
framed would grace the walls of any parlor to good 
advantage. All in all, it was unquestionably the best 
Christmas mumber of Forest AND STREAM I have ever 
seen. 

It seems a peculiar coincidence that just as I had 
in mind # story of horse intelligence to communicate, 
along comes Mr. Emerson. Carney with something 
practically in the same line. The horse I will tell of 
did not “back-trail,” but trailed ahead instead. And 
in so doing unconsciously secured a contract to a cer- 
tain company, for which a rival company was contest- 
ing. A Mr. Phelan, of Whitneyville, Conn., told me 
the story, and it runs like this, in his own words, as 
near as I remember: ' 

“IT was foreman of a construction company’s gang, 
out in New York State. The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad was being constructed at the time, 
and our company and another company had put in the 
same bid on work. The result was that I was awak- 
ened at 2 A. M. one morning, and told that I must get 
my gang together immediately, and hurry them off to 
a point a number of miles away. There was a race on 
between us and the rival company. As our bids were 
the same, the railroad company decided that the first 
one to begin work would be the winner. 

“Finally, we were off. We had a guide, and as there 
was nothing to do but follow him at the best speed 
possible, I jogged along fn the rear of the gang, on 
the -back of an old gray horse... The rest were in 
wagons or mounted. The morning was very dark, and 
I admit that I, above all others, should have kept close 
up with the party. But I, somehow, allowed myself 
to lag in the rear, trusting to the noise of the otliers 
for a guide. Then I wanted to smoke, filled my pipe 
and found that I had no matches. An early rising 
farmer at a house close to the road supplied me with 
matches, but he was so long in doing it that when [ 
started on my way again 1] could neither see nor hear 
my men. I hurried the old horse along at his best 
speed, stopping now and then to listen, but to no pur- 
pose. I was in a predicament indced: I must be 
with those men when they reached their destination — 
to tell them what to do. The other company was un- 
doubtedly rushing men for the same points, and the, 
first to begin work would get the contract. 

“to make a bad matter worse, I finally came to 
branching roads. Dismounting I lighted matches, bt 
each road seemed equally tracked up, and for the life * 
of me I knew not what to do. Filled with worry and 
disgust, I started for one of the roads, but, strange 
enough, my horse persisted in taking the other. Final- 
ly I decided to let him have his way, and he started vif 
faster than ever. 

“To cut a — story short, that old horse followed 
the twistings and turnings of that road for miles, and 
even cut into another road that crossed it. Then we 
came to a town, and I had about made up my mind 
we were hopelessly lost. The dawn was breaking 
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when the horse dashed round a corner on to a street 
which led out of the town.’ My heart gave a great 
bound of joy, for.there in the distance was the track, 
and there was my gang lined up along it waiting for 
orders. Not only was the contract saved, but my hide 
as well. The old horse saved the day, and to him alone 
was all the credit due.” S 

I am keeping a little, old, black mare at this very 
day for the good she has done in years gone by. She 
has hauled my carriage many a time through the dark- 
est and stormiest of nights, over the roughest and nar- 
rowest of country roads, when I couldn’t, for the ‘life 
of me, see two feet in front of my face. And at such 
times she always picked the way, as I soon learned 
that she knew the road best. And never an accident 
did we meet. I have another mare full of fire and 
life, the best roadster I ever drove; she is perfectly 
fearless and I trust her on the darkest of nights to pick 
her way home, and she does it. 

I once had a young man on a farm I leased. He 
was good to draw his pay, but strenuously poor to 
earn it. But that was my fault for allowing it. He 
of the horses into town, attached to a surrey, to bring 
it back again at night. Sometimes I would drive one 
oi the horses into town, attached to a surrey, to bring 
home company. If the horse happened to be one that 
the young man drove regularly, it would steer my 
company and me for every “red-eye” dispensary along 
our route. This would necessitate awkward explana- 
tions on my part, and insane hilarity on the part of 
my company. 

Wiriiam H. Avis. 

Hicrwoop, Conn. 





Prttspurc, Pa., Dec. 13—Emerson Carney, in Forest 
AND STREAM, calls attention to the back-tracking faculty or 
sense of locality in horses. Any man who has traveled much 
horseback must have observed the same. Some twenty- 
eight years ago I had occasion to attend to some business 
for my uncle in Flanders. My favorite saddle horse wa3 
Old Brigand, a three-fourths thoroughbred English hun- 
ter, gentle, high spirited, sagacious, and very intelligent. 
Coming home, late in the evening, for I had tarried later 
with my friends than was good for me, I reached a six- 
legged crossroads called Nellekens Keer (Witch’s 
Corner), where, in the Dark Ages, a poor old woman 
had been burned alive as a witch and a stake driven 
ihrough her body. It was pitch dark, and in a deep, 
dense forest of small pole pines; one of the worst places 
te get lost in, as they all look alike. I forced my horse to 
geo in what I thought was the way home. After riding 
over an hour and seeing no known landmarks I knew [ 
was good and lost. I knew Brigand had been there six 
or seven years before, and I turned him loose and let him 
have his own way. Coming to the crossroads, without 
hesitation he took a road which I imagined would carry 
us in an entirely different direction than home, but still 
1 had sense enough to trust my old friend, and we had 
not traveled an hour when I recognized familiar land- 
marks, and putting him on a brisk lope we were soon 
home, he in his stable with a good feed, and I in bed, 
where I should have been long before. 

My maternal over grandfather, van der Meerschaut, 
had a little Cossack horse captured from the Russian in- 
vaders in 1814. The old gentleman was lame in one leg, 
as the result of a hunting accident, but withal a gooil 
horseman when once in the saddle. When out on his 
trips in the country on business and coming home at night 
he would frequently fall asleep in his commodious 
Cosack saddle. The horse would make a bee-line for 
home, at an easy but swift pace. Arriving there it would 
rap on the front door with its foot until the watchman 
would open the porch and-take the old gentleman out of 
the saddle. My grandmother told me this happened 
almost every week. Horse and master understood each 
other. Not being able to walk very well, he would hunt 
from horseback, the horse following the setters and com- 
ing to a standstill when one of them was on a point; 
the old gentleman guiding him entirely by pressure of the 
knees and voice, and having both hands free for his fowl- 
ing piece. The horse died of old age on the place, as 
most of our servants. Peace to his ashes. 

Juuius P. tHe FoxHuNTER. 


A Winter Day’s Walk. 


AFTER a week of unusually sharp weather, the Satur- 
day before Christmas the mercury climbed above the 
freezing point, and during the night rain fell. 

Sunday morning the landscape was covered with an icy 
coat of mail, with rain still falling. 

About 11 o’clock I started for a walk in the fields and 
woods to gather evergreen to brighten the home during 
the Christmas season. 

Rain was falling in sheets, and a strong south wind 
howled so fiercely that timid ones remained under shelter. 

My path led along a country road which runs north 
and south, and my face was against the storm. I wonder 
if. others feel the joy I experience in defying the 
elements ? 

Everyone enjoys a trip afield in the pleasant days of the 
year, when the sun is warm, the breeze caressing, the 
flowers are in bloom, and birds singing; but few know 
the pleasures of a walk when afield and roads are muddy 
and overflowing, streams border the highways, and the 
tain falls in a pitiless, drenching torrent. 

Along the walls on the northern sides are baby snow 
banks, which, with the earth’s icy coating, are fast dis- 
appearing under the influence of the warm south wind. 

Have you ever noticed the winter coloring of the trees? 

On the right are a multitude of young birches with 
brown jackets, with here and there white trunks among 
the larger ‘ones. The near-by pines and hemlocks are 
green, while the hard woods, chestnuts and oaks, and 
distant pines are dressed in black. 

On the left in a swarip are dark alders and slimy green 
laurels. 

The citizens of the woods seem to have remained under 
their various shelters, save here and there a hardy spar- 
Tuw, braving the storm that he may appease his never- 


failing hunger. 
‘And I am glad of his companionship as he flies from 
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place to place gathering here and there a seed or so. 

As I enter the woods that ever-vigilant policeman of 
the birds, the jay, announces with a sharp scream the 
presence of an intruder. 

In the woods a thin carpet of snow covers the earth, 
a fabric of ever-varying pattern. Adder’s tongue and 
bunchberry show themselves on a white ground, and at 
last I come to the evergreen running along over rocks 
and stumps, a luxuriant growth of vine, in other places 
standing erect, like diminutive Christmas trees. Under 
the pines are partridge vines, their bright red berries 
contrasting strangely with their own green leaves. 
Mosses at the base of great trees are green as in summer. 

With hands and pockets filled with evergreen, mosses, 
and lichens, I start homeward. 

What cares one for wet and mud? Have I not wor- 
shipped in Nature’s Temple? 

And long after clothes are dried and mud brushed 
away will thoughts of this day’s walk to the end oi 
memory remain “ever green.” H. 

Worcesikzr, Dec, 2, 


The Meadow Lark’s Song. 


WE reprint from last week’s issue the portion of the 
notes by M. of Northside on the song of the meadow 
lark, with the musical notation which was then omitted: 

So far from being songless, the meadow lark has sev- 
eral melodious notes of varying accent and pitch. In 
spring time, when his mate is nesting, he will sit upon 
the top of a tree and will utter the flute-like strains 
nearly resembling the following musical notes: 





These notes he will vary in intonations, and by descend- 
ing to a lower key. How. often from childhood have I 
watched him in the early morning or after a shower when 
the sun would come out, perched on the top of a distant 
tree, with his yellow breast, in which was a black spot, 
turned toward me, while he would sing his simple but 
sweet lay! 

In that pleasing and well written book, “Bird Neigh- 
bors,” this lark is spoken of in the following language: 
“Their clear whistle, ‘Spring-o’-the-year, Spring-o’-the- 
year,’ rings out from the trees with varying intonation 
and accent, but always sweet and inspiring.” 


Ruffed Grouse in Captivity. 


Totepo, O., Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
good many years ago—I am afraid to think how many— 
the writer undertook a series of experiments in the do- 
mestication of the ruffed grouse. The results of my 
various efforts were duly chronicled in the Forest AND 
STREAM, some of whose readers will remember that while 
they were promising they were-not favorably conclusive. 

A change in the location of my residence in this city 
has made it possible to continue these experiments, which 
still enlist my interest. and my affections. It has always 
seemed to me that during the three or four years of my 
study along this line, 1 learned enough about the nature 
and habits of this grand aborigine to make these efforts 
ultimately successful. And under the circumstances I 
come to the readers of the Forest AND STREAM to ask 
their co-operation. If any of the readers of our paper 
has an odd bird in captivity, or knows of any which could 
be procured for this purpose, I should be under many ob- 
ligations if he will communicate with me. It is probably 
now too late to expect recently captured birds to nest the 
coming spring, but it is not too early to begin prepara- 
tions for the spring of 1905. J. B. Batreiiz. - 





Gurdon Trumbull. 


ArT, science, and good sportsmanship have suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Gurdon Trumbull, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., whose demise December 28 affects an un- 
usua!ly wide circle of friends. Mr. Trumbull was best 
known to the readers of Forest AND STREAM for his 
“Names and Portraits of Birds Which Interest Gunners,” 
a volume which represented a vast deal of travel, observa- 
tion and toil, and which had a great and deserved success. 
All ornithologists will recall his notable paper on the 
“American Woodcock,” which appeared in Forest AND 
Stream December 11, 1890, and which contained the first: 
record of a bird’s power to curve the upper mandible. 

Mr. Trumbull was born in Stonington, Conn., on May 
5, 1841, and was a brother of J. Hammond Trumbull, the 
eminent philologist, and of H. Clay Trumbull, so well 
known as a writer. He was an artist of much power, and 
made many notable paintings of fish, among which were 
“Over the Fall,” “A Plunge for Life,” and “A Critical 
Moment.” 

Mr. Trumbull’s personality was most attractive. 


Though quiet and almost shrinking in temperament, yet 
to those who knew him well he was a most interesting : 


conversationalist on his favorite topic, ornithology. He 
was a keen observer and an acute reasoner, and one 
never talked with him without learning some new fact 
in natural history. 

Mr. Trumbull was one of the most valued citizens of 


the community in which he resided. The- sense of his’ 


loss will long be felt by his neighbors, and by all those 
who have been in any way associated with him in scientific 
work, , 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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All commounications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





The Game Laws in Belef 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it eoerectiy. 
sy = overtiing pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 





As it is in Tennessee. 


Wuat hunter does not know of the rise in pulse on a 
bright Thanksgiving morning? 

Those of my three friends and mine, however, began 
to quicken on Wednesday afternoon as we hastily left 
our offices at three o’clock (slipping out the back door 
with sly tugs at our dogs, whose joyous squeaks did not 
fail to proclaim our ulterior designs). We had to pre- 
pare for a drive of twenty-four miles, and, as usual 
about this time, the first touch of winter had come, and 
dark clouds were gathering, and a sharp wind was blow- 
ing from the north. By ar o’clock our surrey was at 
the door and several hunting friends stood by eyeing us 
enviously, inquiring of our “place,” and letting fall sig- 
nificant hints for joining our party next day. These we 
ignored with glittering generalities and clattered off down 
Market street like true lords of the chase. 

The drive of twenty-four miles on a road like the 
Nolensville pike was not such a bad thing, as this is the 
best of Nashville’s fine system of free roads. The south 
of France, which leads the world in good roads, has 
scarcely better thoroughfares than we have here in David- 
son county. The north wind was at our backs, and so 
the three hours we spent on the way were passed in com- 
parative comfort. 

The farmhouse where we were entertained was a model 
of its kind; roomy and rambling, its generous proportions 
were enjoyed at every hand, and no more so than in the 
great fireplace. This was built after the old-fashioned 
models where logs were logs and where men were men 
to handle them. The one which was. glowing and crack- 
ling and singing its paradoxical song of content as we 
came in must have been put in place by some such man, 
for it made an armful and must have burned all night. 

Then came supper, which must needs be cooked fresh 
for us as the supper time had passed. Here hot biscuits, 
ham and sausage and gravy (that relic of the old time), 
and jam, jelly, and preserves were lavished on us in such 
profusion that indigestion hovered on every plate and 
went with us to our big comfortable rooms, where wood 
fires also burned. Our valiant dreams were only broken 
by cock crowing, and this pleasant sound seemed to 
crown our impression of the country and we rolled out 
of our feathered nest very blithely. “How’s the weather, 
Willie T,” we asked our host. “Bright and clear,” and 
then our spirits rose to the eighteen degrees above zero 
which the thermometer registered. The smoking things 
at breakfast, the chaff and chatter and the high anticipa- 
tions of the day warmed us to the frosty start through 
the meadow to the upland pasture, where two coveys of 
quail were known to use. Our three dogs soon got the 
trail and led_ us to a brush pile surrounded by sedge. Here 
they got up in singles and in the hurry of this first brush 
I somehow managed to “wipe the eye” of Jimmie, who 
shot too quick. This he did not forgive until late. in the 
afternoon, when he did the same thing to me. These 
coveys were small and wild, and I believe we only got 
four birds. 

Next we went by the schoolhouse to get some educated 
quail which our small boy (they are always along and 
always have marvelous things to tell) assured us awaited 
our coming. But our young gentleman had made no 
calculation for holidays, and the birds evidently had, and 
so we left them to enjoy in peace their Thanksgiving 
feast of ragweed and sorghum seed on some sunny 
southern hillside. 

Next came the question of permits, and we stopped at 
the village store to add a few more names to our written 

rmission to hunt. The later law of Tennessee is an 
interesting innovation in the South, and is already doing 
more good than any game law this section has ever 
known. Other Southern States are quite apt to follow 
us, and it would seem that our heretofore plentiful sup- 
ply of game will be continued and increased. One great 
result obtained is the education of the public as to obey- 
ing laws in general. There are many others besides those 
relating to game protection which have long been dead. 
This one has become a very live one, indeed, as evidenced 
by the great number of convictions since the season 
opened on November 1. 

One of the most telling provisions of the law makes 
it finable to hunt on anyone’s land except by written per- 
mission. The fine is placed at $25 as a minimum, 
and the game warden reporting the hunter gets one-half 
of this amount. Another provision prohibits the sale uf 
game birds or shipping them through or into the State. 
Written permits are therefore very much to. be desired, 
and the one we looked after as closely as our cartridge 
bag read something like this: “We, the undersigned 
landowners of Davidson county, Tennessee, hereby grant 
permission to and friends to hunt on our lands 
during the season of 1903-4.” A good number of signa- 
tures had already been obtained, but two new ones were 
added as. we sat for a few moments around the social 
store stove. One man not only signed but agreed to go 
with us and point out the coveys. This we thought very 
unselfish until we heard him speak of his fine younz 
dog, which needed just a little more experience to make 
him a prize winner. We had seen such promising pups 
before, and always associated with visions of flushed 





coveys and bad language. However, there was no help - 


for it, and his sprightly novice always got there before 
the rest of the dogs and realized our worst fears, racing 
after the flying targets, yelping out his glee at having 
done the thing just.right. “The great trouble,” his owner 
explained, “is in keeping up with him.” Amid smothered 
execrations- we agreed that this was the point where we 
had failed of our duty, The quail were so rattled that 
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they took to the cedar trees, and I am impelled to record 
my suspicion as a truthful chronicler that .some of these 
unfortunate birds met their death as they decorated the 
topmost twigs of this cedar grove. : ; 

Our exasperation must be put forth in excuse of this, 
and also in palliation for the man who immediately began 
to shoot rabbits, F 

However, our accommodating friend soon left us, as he 
explained he had had the colic the night before, and his 
wife had objected to his coming in the first place. 

These excellent reasons we could not gainsay, although 
our regrets were expressed in a genuine and heartfelt 
manner. z Sx: 

Two of the coveys which had been so enthusiastically 
pointed out to us by our friend’s dog hied away to for- 
bidden land, and so our juvenile camp follower was dis- 
patched with our humble petition for signature. After a 
long time, giving the birds ample time to hunt brush 
piles and wander off into the adjoining woods, our am- 
bassador returned with hands and pockets and mouth 
full of hickory nuts. Although accepting the hospitality 
of the foreign power, it did not seem to have availed 
him, for he grinningly returned our permit, saying: “She 
wouldn’t sign, but said you could hunt all you wanted.” 
Her husband was absent, and catch a woman signing 
anything without consulting her lord if you can! 

Next Willie was sent with powers plenipotentiary to 
subdue the most obdurate man of the community, while 
the rest of us hid behind a brier thicket lest our numbers 
handicap him. “No, sir, I said no living man could hunt 
on my land this year.” “I quite agree with you,” replied 
mild Willie, and this acquiescence on every point was so 
adroitly maneuvered that he brought away the coveted 
name. 

We climbed the fence promptly and found without de- 
lay two fine coveys, on which both dogs and men did 
good work. This was lunch time, but no time for it, 
and we ate our “snacks” in the full acceptance of this 
word. Our camp follower had been kept so busy throw- 
ing at rabbits—after getting over his hickory nut feast 
he kept his hands full for this purpose—that he said he 
wasn’t hungry, but we divided our limited supply »i 
sausages and biscuits with him and he ate without 
complaint. 

The last field we touched was a beauty for birds, if 
there ever was one, a hundred acres of black cover and 
as level as could be. We got up two large coveys and 
shot until four o’clock, when every one seemed to have 
enough, and we wandered home, the sun hanging very 
softly on the wooded knobs to the west, and the fierce 
and bitter wind which had been blowing all day lulling as 
it began to touch the quiet face of the night. M 
Nasnvicve, Tenn., Dec. 1. 


Grouse and Woodcock Supply. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In those sections of Monroe and Pike counties, Pennsy]l- 
vania, with which I am familiar, the past season was the 
worst for grouse I have known. cannot remember 
when it was so poor nor pretend to give the real reasou, 
but you might travel for hours through the country ther< 
and not find a single bird. Last year I counted in one 
day’s trip in early November more than a score of birds; 
how many I shot “is another story.” This year, probably 
a little later, a half a dozen would be many; the greatest 
number in one day would be about six, not more, and it is 
likely some were counted twice. 

Some of the local wise ones think the wet season had 
something to do with the scarcity; others lay the blame 
on the fox and other vermin. There is no doubt there 
are many vicissitudes attend the bringing up of a family 
of grouse, from the time the egg is laid until the young 
is ready for flight. Snakes and four-footed beasts esteem 
the egg a delicate morsel, and the young bird and old 
ones, too, are often victim to their feathered brethren. 
1 have often seen where there has been a conflict be- 
tween a grouse and some bird or animal, the feathers of 
the grouse leaving no doubt of its fate. : 

In the section mentioned I do not think a close season 
entirely for a few years would make much difference in 
changing conditions; the birds never have been plentiful 
within my knowledge within the last twelve years. I at- 
tribute this more to food conditions and fires than any- 
thing else. There are few if any beech in this section, 
and I am told that in the beech woods the birds are more 
plentiful even this season. I have not verified it, but it is 
probable, as after November to I have found little in 
their crops but small buds, ferns, green leaves, and win- 
tergreen berries. Some birds are left for seed, however, 
and we hope for a favorable season in 1904. 

Jas. BARRETT. 








Garpiner, Maine.—So much is being said and written 
about scarcity of the ruffed grouse—locally known az 
partridge—that a word upon the brighter side of the 
subject may be of interest. 

From a hunter’s point of view, I do not know how 
many birds it requires to be called “plenty,” but from an 
ornithologist’s standpoint the outlook is improving in this 
district. The writer has been interested in outdoor study 
from childhood, and in the tramps through forest and 
field has never flushed so many birds as during the last 
season. 

At Cobbosseecontee Lake, easily reached by electric 
cars, and lined with summer cottages, only a short walk 
into the-deep woods flushed a mother bird and her family. 
The only weapon carried was a camera, so no harm: was 
done. the chicks; nothing was bagged in any sense of the 
word, for the baby ruffed grouse refused to have their 
picture taken. In this case the mother bird ran a short 
distance before breaking cover. The trees were oaks and 
the ground covered with old leaves; brakes and ferns 
sheltered the leaves, making an ideal spot in which a 
partridge family could hide. 

One afternoon two families were discovered in the 
vicinity of Rolling Dam Brook; this is some eight or ten 
miles from the lakes, showing the bird to’ be well dis- 
tributed. The place was an old wood lot; both birds 
burst with a whir-r from the cover of _ bushes 
without a warning rustle. One circled back on silent 
wing to her family after the intruder had apparently de- 
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parted; the other came stealing through the tangle, dodg- 
ing and slipping along among the shadows; the observer, 
meanwhile, lying in a hollow, covered with brakes and 
branches, watching her through an opera glass. 

In years past one could walk for miles with never a 
whir of wings; this season almost every short walk into 
the woods has been rewarded with the blood-stirring 
rush of the ruffed grouse. The fact that the camera was 
not quick enough to obtain a picture was not the fault of 
the bird; she was there, well dressed and in picturesque 
surroundings. 

The work that the teachers of the public schools are 

doing will protect the game birds and all wild life more 
than any game law ever formulated. The numerous 
nature books in the public libraries are also a help. The 
writer realized the important results of such teaching 
upon hearing a little fellow of ten years remark, while 
gathering wild flowers, “Don’t pick them all, leave some 
for seed.” 
_ Game greed and collectors’ selfishness will he reached 
in this way for the future generation; meanwhile, let the 
game laws go on to restrict the present generation of 
thoughtless people. W. SOA. 


Easton, Md., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In a recent number sportsmen in different parts of the 
country were asked to report on the movements of wood- 
cock in their section. The Easton Ledger records that 
Lewis Booker and William Seward, Queen Anne’s, 
bagged 58 woodcock in two hours in each of two days in 
a famous woodcock ground in the adjoining county. No 
date is given, but I have reason to think that the shooting 
was done within the last ten days, probably just before 
this cold snap. A neighbor of ours also told me that he 
bagged five one day last week in a pine woods close by. 

Our partridge season is somewhat disappointing; birds 
seem rather scarce, although there seemed to he numbers 
of them around during the summer and early fall, judging 
from their whistling, and seeing the old birds while driv- 
ing around the country. 

The prospect for ducks is likewise very poor; they are 
scarcer than I have ever known them at this season; lack 
of feed is no doubt the principal reason, as the duck grass 
in these waters has almost entirely disappeared. 

WHEATLAND. 





Sayre, Pa.—Ere this is printed the season for ruffed 
grouse, woodcock, quail, squirrels and rabbits will have 
closed, and it reveals the fact that so far as northern 
Pennsylvania is concerned the supply of ruffed grouse 
has been quite up to the average of former years. If 
anything, more woodcock were bagged than during the 
season of 1902. Quail were about a normal crop, which 
means, of course, that a few birds could be taken in 
favorite localities and under proper conditions. Rabbits 
have been plentiful everywhere, fully up to the average 
of any previous year. M. Curt. 








New Hampshire Deer. 


Dunsarton, N. H., Dec. 25.—The open season on deer 
in this State closed with November. From what I hear 
a much less number were killed than in 1902. There were 
two reasons. First, there were hardly any days when 
there was any chance for still-hunting. I was one of a 
party of four from this vicinity who went to Rumney, 
New Hampshire, on November 14 and remained twelve 
days. At first there were several inches of very dry leaves 
in the woods. On the third morning some five inches of 
snow fell and then turned to rain and then cold. The 
result was the noisiest traveling I ever had. Every step 
sounded like putting one’s foot through a pane of glass. 
It is discouraging waiting for better hunting with such a 
foundation; eight inches or so of fresh soft snow is 
needed. Hunting deer among the mountains of New 
Hampshire north of Plymouth is pretty hard work, and 
with a foot or so of snow it is harder still. During the 
night deer would come into the opening near our camp, 
but by daybreak they were usually well back on the 
mountain. On the last day of our stay came the only 
chance to hunt, and it was not very good. Several inches 
of sticky snow fell during the previous night, and every 
bough was loaded, and in small spruce growth one could 
not see twenty yards. A neighbor who was camping near 
us. took the track of a large buck at daylight on that 
morning. He followed that deer for seven hours before 
finding where it stopped. He killed and dragged it out, 
reaching camp about dark. The buck weighed, dressed, 
170 pounds. It may seem easy to drag any sort of a 
deer several miles in that region, but those who have tried 
it do not think so. 

Another reason for the killing of less deer was on 
account of the season closing with November instead of 
December 15, as previously. I asked the chairman of our 
Fish and Game Commission why it had been done. He 
said too many deer were killed last year during the fiftecn 
days in December. Now, none of these deer were killed 
other than by still-hunting. There was not snow enough 
with a crust for any crust-hunting. In fact, not once in 
a lifetime will there be such a snow in December. If 
two months is considered long enough, give us from 
October 15 to December 15. I think the majority of deer 
hunters in New Hampshire would prefer the above time. 
We cannet all hunt in Corbin’s Park. . 

Now there is another question about deer. It is within 
recent years that they have appeared in the lower parts 
of this State. They are doing well and increasing. I 
can find tracks almost any morning within half a mile 
of my house. When these deer first began to appear I, 
with others, favored their protection at all times. Many 
of us have changed our minds, and we now regard these 
deer as a nuisance. They are demoralizing fox, ‘coon and 
rabbit dogs. An owner of a promising young dog of the 


- above sort is very likely when out hunting to jump a 


deer. Very often his dog will chase the deer, and hav- 
ing done so once will’ again, and he cannot be broken, 
any more than can a dog which has once chased sheep. 
Another objection is that this and similar localities are no 
places to hunt deer—there are too many roads criscross- 
ing the country, too many houses, and too many domestic 
cattle wandering about in back pastures late in the fall. 
With an’ opéiy ‘season ‘so niany deer hunters. would he 


cruising about that bullets would fly across the roads and 
into dooryards. In the town of Hebron, at upper end 
of New Found Lake (where there is an open season), 
the farmers and landowners have formed a league, post- 
ing their lands against all out-of-town hunters. The 
— too many cattle killed and too many bullets flying 
about. 

Now, I hear a good many farmers in this vicinity ex- 
pressing the wish for the deer to go, and the only way 
seems to be to kill them. The deer are certainly orna- 
mental, and that is about all. ° 

As for grouse, I never knew them so scarce as the 
past season. Since the season closed I have (when out 
after foxes) started a few birds. With a first-rate breed- 
ing season next spring they may increase somewhat, but 
it will take a number of seasons for them to get back to 
their numbers of two or three years ago. 

C. M. Starx. 


Imported Game in New Jersey. 


Mr. Cartes A. SHRINER writes in the Paterson N. J., 
Chronicle: 

The arrival of the snow, which is about 15 inches 
thick over most of the northern part of New Jersey, 
has temporarily, at least, put a stop to the sport of 
local gunners, who, for some years, have indulged in 
shooting English pheasants in Warren county. The 
latter county is about the only place in the State where 
good shooting of English pheasants can be had. This 
is due to the existence there of extensive game pre- 
serves, there being three farms owned respectively 
by Rutherford Stuyvesant, William K. Vanderbilt and 
Winthrop Rutherford. These three own several thou- 
sand acres of land lying near Allamuchy and Tran- 
quility, and the preserve thus created takes its name 
from the last mentioned postoffice. English pheasants 
are raised there by the thousands, there being also 
regular importations from Europe. but all the gunning 
there is done without a dog. When a shoot is ar- 
ranged the gunners place themselves in position, and 
men and boys beat the surrounding bush and brush, 
driving the birds into the opening in front of the gun- 
ners. Two and three hundred birds are thus killed in an 
afternoon. The preserve also has a deer and elk park, 
where these animals are permitted to roam about, the 
fence about the park being 8 feet high and over 8 
miles long. 

In addition to the sport of gunning for deer, elk and 
English pheasants, the owners of the preserves have 
established wild duck shooting. The wild duck which 
permits itself to be used for such purposes, is brought 
here from Ireland, and this year was the first when 
they were permitted to be shot. These ducks do not 
migrate, but will remain in the neighborhood of the 
pond on which they are placed. The imported birds 
multiplied rapidly, and several shoots were held during 
the present year, and at each of these shoots several 
hundred birds were killed. The birds have the peculiar 
trait of answering the toot of a horn. When a shoot 
is arranged men with horns are placed at each ex- 
tremity of the pond on the preserve. One set of men 
begins tooting, and the birds all fly in that direction, 
affording the gunners a chance as the birds fly over 
the water. Then the birds fly back to the toot of the 
gunners from the other side, and the killing continues 
until the sport is declared at an end. Although the 
owners of the preserves raise fancy collies and fox 
terriers, no bird dog is ever permitted on the pre- 
serves, this being done in order that the birds may 
remain undisturbed. 

Several local sportsmen some years ago took advan- 
tage of this state of affairs to provide sport for them- 
selves at the expense of those annoyed with more 
wealth, for the local sportsmen leased the gunning 
privilege on the adjoining farms. On account of the 
locality where the gunning is done, the local sports- 
men are frequently referred to as the Allamuchy poach- 
ers. Of course the Paterson sportsmen hunt the birds 
after the American fashion, and the birds are just un- 
certain enough to afford good sport. They rise slowly 
from the ground, but if the gunner gives them much 
of a chance the probabilities are that the bird will get 
back to the preserves, for they invariably fly that way 
when disturbed, and they can carry more lead than 
any other bird of their size. Although the birds show 
a preference for marsh and bog, they are frequently 
found in the open fields and that during the stormy 
weather and under cover when the weather is fair. 
There is no telling where they may be found. 

The birds frequently act in a most perplexing man- 
ner to the best bred and trained dogs. The latter are 
accustomed to quail and partridges, which almost in- 
variably rise at the approach of the gunner. The Eng- 
lish birds frequently run, and when they do run they 
get over ground more rapidly than does a startled 
hare. They lie to a dog and frequently very close, and 
the dog scenting the game is certain there is a bird 
where he points, only to be fooled, for while the dog 
is pointing the bird is running away and may fre- 
quently be seen a quarter of a mile or more from 
where the dog pointed. 

But there is one dog in Paterson which cannot be 
fooled by any such antics, for, as the saying is. he is 
on to the game. That dog is the joint property of 
former Alderman William W. Stalter and Dr. William 
H. Pruden. The name of the dog is Trix, and he is 
a knowing cuss. He evidently delights more in the 
sport than do his owners and he has not a bit of con- 
science left; whether this is due to his natural depravity 
or his associations is not known, but he will resort 
to the meanest kind of tricks to bring birds within 
reach of his masters’ guns. To show how knowing and 
careful the dog is, a little incident may be cited; the 
incident occurred recently, at least so Dr. Pruden 
says, and that is just as good as if it had occurred, for 
Dr. Pruden never told a fib in his life. Trix was at 
Mr. Stalter’s house when another dog was taken in; 
Trix became hufty at this encroachment on his terri- 
tory, and at once started out for Dr. Pruden’s resi- 
dence, about two miles away.. The doctor took Trix 
down town with him and was very much surprised 
when Trix came to a decided stand near the Gall 
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office. The dog was pointing at an envelope which lay 
in the gutter. Dr. Pruden could not call him off his 
point, and so concluded that there must be a pheasant’s 
feather in the envelope. “He picked up the envelope, 
and gn the part turned toward the ground there was a 
picture of an English pheasant; the envelope had con- 
tained a letter from a sporting gee house addressed 
io the sporting editor of the Call. When Trix dies 
his hide is to be stuffed, and he will be placed in the 


llall of Fame for dogs alongside the ‘coon dog who 
pointed a locomotive and train of cars, because the 
conductor’s name was’ Coon, and the dog who pointed 


a large pickerel in a ‘stream because the pickerel had 
just dined by swallowing a quail. 

Mr. Joseph Rydings. in another column in his own 
inimitable manner, tells of his perplexity at the re- 
ccipt ol a pair of pheasants, and a number of residents 
of Paterson will recognize his state of mind as similar 
to their own under similar circumstances, for the 
Allamiichy poachers have made presents of pheasants 
to their numerous friends in Paterson. The general 
verdict of the representatives of the feminine persua- 
sion in each family is that the birds are too pretty al- 
together to be killed, and that eating them ought to be 
out of the question, if for no other reason than to 
discourage the killing of the birds. The compromise 
effected by Mr. Rydings has taken place in a number 
of families in Paterson, and a good many English 
pheasants are to be found mounted in residences in 
this city. The result of Mr. Rydings’ deliberation also 
indicates that although he has lived in Paterson a good 
many years, he has not yet become imbued with the 
thoreugh American way of making the best of things, 
for in most instances where Patersonians had the birds 
mornted, they took them to the taxidermist’s and then 
insisted on a return of the edible part of the bird, 
leaving the skin and feathers to be fixed up. both for 
the delectation of others and a reminder of a good 
meal. 

There are different ways of cooking the birds, but 
the one most prevailing is to split them open like a 
spring chicken and broil.them. Other people prefer 
them roasted; in fact, they may be cooked any of the 
many ways in which chickens are prepared for the 
table. One favorite way with some people is to stuff 
a full of oysters, boil them and then eat them 
cold. 

A peculiar fact in connection with English pheasants 
and of other pheasants of Asiatic origin, is that they 
will breed in this country, the hen taking care of 
chicks very much like a chicken. In Europe they are 
generally raised by the eggs being placed under ordi- 
nary barn yard fowl, the pheasants in Europe, as a 
rule, declining to either hatch out a brood or to take 
care of them when they are hatched. Science has not 
as yet accounted for this anomaly. 

There are three kinds of Asiatic pheasants in this 
country. There are a number of different varieties 
kept in aviaries and parks, but only three have been 
used for the purposes of the sportsman. The most 
numerous is the Mongolian bird which was imported 
into this country direct from Asia and which has be- 
come very numerous in the western part of this coun- 
try. The Mongolian birds are great travelers and are 
frequently found fifty miles from the place where they 
were put out only a short time before. The ring- 
necked pheasant is the ideal bird, for it does not 
travel far from the locality where it is put out; it 
takes good care of its young and is a very hard flyer. 
The English bird comes to us from England and is 
more of a dom®stic nature, although it also frequently 
strays a good distance from its home. How the Eng- 
lish bird got to England is a mystery, for it is indi- 
genous only in Colchis, Asia. The general supposition 
is that it was brought to Rome and from thence to the 
British Isles during the invasion of Julius Cesar. 





More Letter Writing by Main Strength. 


State oF New HAmpsuire Fish anp GAME ComMIs- 
sion.—Lancaster, N. H., Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I saw in one of your issues a letter from Mr. 
Carleton, of Maine, saying that the letters which he re- 
ceived and the questions which were asked relative to 
the hunter’s license law were somewhat confusing as well 
as ludicrous. 

I inclose one which I received from one of the citizens 
of this State, which you are at liberty to publish if you 
see fit. 

Rertrn. N. H., Oct. 2, 1903.—Der sur—i ame Writing 
you a few Words to Have a kunctian satle i ame a citi- 
zen of this State i was alate as dalagate to the connci- 
tian and consuetian last fall But i was miride to a wadow 
and she Had one Sun and of cose he is not a citizen and 
lle lake to Hunt and he been to a layer and the layer 
tell him the Word citizen dont mine a voter So i Would 
Iske fur to have the quectian daside so i taught you he 
the proper man to ansur it i Enclose a postamp to have 
a ansur if you thing it right Hoprin to Hie from you i 
Reman your truly, ——__..” 

The translation of this letter follows: 

“] am writing you a few words to have a question set- 
fled. I am a citizen of this State. I was elected 
as delegate to the constitutional convention last fall. But 
I was married to a widow and she had one son and of 
course he is not a citizen; and he likes to hunt, and he 
has been to a lawyer and the lawyer told him that the 
word ‘citizen’ doesn’t mean a veter. So I would like to 
have the question decided, and I thought you the proper 
man to answer it. I inclose a postage stamp for an 
answer, if you think it proper. Hoping to hear from you, 
I remain, ete.” 

This is the worst one I received, hut many of thera 
were very ludicrous, Merrit Suuetierr, 


Maryland Quail. 


FrenertcK, Md.—In Frederick county quail are very 
scarce, and most of them are very small. This is thouglit 
to he caused by the floods in Frederick county, as the first 
hatchings are thought to have been washed away by the 
floods, and the small ones are of the second hatchings. Rab- 
dey very plentiful, as great numbers of them are being 





Comme —- 


Vermont Game Interest. 


Barre, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: Stanstead, 
under the above heading in the Forest AND STREAM of 
November 28, suggested a law for the better protection 
of deer which to me seems to be heaping “fuel on the 
burning fire.” That a sixty day open. geason would re- 
duce the number of deer killed is hardly probable. It is 
true the ten-day open season was made a gala occasion, 
for the hills were covered with all kinds of hunters in 
pursuit of deer. However, if the present law were 
strictly adhered to the deer supply would greatly in- 
crease. Wanton slaughter of does was reported from 
nearly every county, but the evidence to convict was 
lacking. 

What Vermont needs is better enforced laws. The 
warden system is weak in every joint. The appointing 
of wardens by the selectmen of towns is a farce. What 
is needed is State wardens that will work in sections of 
the State most needed for the protection of game, and 
men who are fearless and above reproach to fill the posi- 
tion. That we shall need the protection of a non-resident 
license law there is no doubt, for with New Hampshire 
and Maine now both having license laws many hunters 
are coming to Vermont in preference to visiting the 
States referred to. 

I visited with many deer hunters during the open ten 
days, and it is a lamentable fact that the majority of 
hunters kill their deer, then investigate for horns. 
saw four deer, two hanging in public view; one had to 
make close examination to find their horns. To be sure, 
they were bucks. What hunter could have told until 
shot. 

I venture to say, under our present warden system, 
eight out of ten of the complaints or arrests for breaking 
our game laws are to ‘even up some old score. 

Our game laws are ignored by many in this vicinity, 
streams are depleted of trout of all lengths, song birds 
are shot and netted without stint. Send a State warden 
to this or any other locality where poachers abound, 
make a few arrests and convictions, and you will curb 
these lawless acts. 

In conclusion, I do not believe deer should be offered 
for sale. There are many who hunt for the profit to be 
gained in selling their deer; twenty dollars is quite a 
speck for the “lawless fellows” referred to by Stan- 
stead. B, A. E. 


Mayor Bergman Clears his Record. 


CEDARVILLE, Ill., Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noticing the article, “Illicit Wisconsin Deer Shipments” 
in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, and believing that the 
gentlemen from Illinois should not be convicted of un- 
sportsmanlike conduct before being given a chance to 
persent their evidence, I inclose clipping from the Free- 
port Bulletin of December 3. M, REINIGER. 





Hon, A. Bergman, former Mayor of Freeport, refuses 
to rest easy under the imputation of the Chicago and 
Milwaukee papers that he was concerned in a violation 
of the Wisconsin game laws. He has sworn to the fo!- 
lowing sweeping affidavit: 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, } = 

County of Stephenson. j 

August Bergman, being duly sworn, on his oath, doth depose 
and say regarding the statements published in the Chicago and 
Milwaukee papers referring to his recent hunting trip in Wiscon- 
sin, that he had no trunk, gun or other property confiscated by 
any game warden ‘or by any other person; that he paid $26 for his 
non-resident hunter’s license, the same being dated Nov. 6, 1903 
and numbered 241, as will appear from the records at Madison, 


Wis., and that he has in no way violated the game laws of the 
State of Wisconsin. BERGMAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 
1903. W. N. Cronxarite, Notary Public. 


Mr. Bergman’s many friends in Freeport never be- 
lieved that he wilfully violated the game laws of Wis- 
consin. They are glad, however, to have this straight 
forward statement, showing that he neither violated nor 
evaded them in letter or spirit, and they are also pleased 
to know that none of his property was confiscated. Mr. 
Bergman has never violated any law of any State, and h+ 
does not propose to begin at this period of his life. 





Duck Hunters’ Hard Time. 


Basyton, L. I., Dec. 27.—With the thermometer about 
zero last night in this vicinity, two men were compelled 
to remain in an open 15 foot boat, and for fourteen hours 
they had to jump around in the boat to keep from freez- 
ing to death. As it is, one of them is ill from exposure. 
William Donley, a Lindenhurst hotel keeper, and John 
Lapley, of New York city, left Lindenhurst yesterday 
afternoon to go gunning. They were caught in a heavy 
squall of snow. They attempted to return, but the mast 
of the boat was blown away, and they were carried hy 
the ice floes to Conklin’s Point, just east of here, where 
they drifted around all night. This morning they hoisted 
a signal of distress, which was seen by Capts. Philip and 
Andrew Sammis, of this place, who rescued them and 
Lrought them ashore. Lapley was partially frozen from 


the cold, but Donley did not suffer to any extent—New 
York Times. 


The Connecticut Trespass Law. 


Hicuwoop, Conn.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
not been afield with dog or gun once this year, but have 
managed to keep in touch with the success of some 
others. The indulging in three trips after big game in 
the Maine woods has undoubtedly weakened my taste for 
small game shooting; and desire in that line grows less 
and less. 

Perhaps, on the whole, game has been less plentiful in 
this section of Connecticut than in some former years, yet 
the success of some sportsmen would not denote a 
scarcity. Woodcock unquestionably have been scarce, 
but grouse have held their own, and quail have. more 
than done so, Rabbits and squirrels are not nearly so 
plentiful as in years gone by, though in the cities this 
cannot be said of squirrels. Here the law protects them 
the year around. ¢ growing scarcity of small four- 
footed game in the country can undeniably be attributed 
to the work of Italians more than ariy other cause. Either 


ignorantly or intentionally they break the laws constazitly, 


During the past week three of them were captured shoot- 
ing squirrels on East Rock, which is a city park. They 
were fined, thank heaven! 

The new trespass law has caused but little friction be- 
tween farmers and sportsmen. With one exception the 
law is an excellent one. It is generally conceded by 
sportsmen, and many farmers as well, that it would be 
better were there a warning clause. As the law now 
stands it innocently invites and puts a premium on black- 
mail. In putting the power to arrest without watning 
into the hands of the landowner, it makes it possible for 
evil-disposed persons who own no land to place unsus- 
pecting persons under arrest, and then negotiate a pri- 
vate settlement on the spot. Perhaps this variety of fraud 
would not work in many instances, but there should be 
no chance for it to catch a single victim. 

Wuiam H. Avis. 


A Matabi Club Gift. 


Otrawa, Dec. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 
October a party of members of the Matabi Fish and 
Game Club, Ottawa, Canada, visited their preserves on 
the upper Liévre after deer. An expert from that city, 
Mr. E. R. Lafléche, captained the party, and gave such 
satisfaction that the visitors from Rochester, N. Y., pre- 
sented him with a costly silver loving cup, after partak- 
ing of a sumptuous dinner. 

Mr. F. C. Cutting came from Rochester to Ottawa for 
the occasion. He spoke of the happy times he had had 
with Canadians whose kind hospitality and sportsmanship 
he could vouch for. He was more than pleased, as well 
as his friends, with the excellent sport given to members 
of the Matabi association, and the accommodations 
available at the club house. He then handed the souvenir 
to Mr. Lafléche, who suitably replied, acknowledging he 
had fully recognized the amiable qualities of his com- 
rades from across the lines. 

Mr. Lemieux, secretary-treasurer of the club, proposed 
the health of Mr. Cutting and the other donors. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the fact that sportsmen from 
the United States had joined the association; they have 
proven themselves good men in the bush and pleasant 
company, and have helped for the success of the club. 

Mr. Cutting’s brother from Toronto, Mr. J. Duhamel, 
Mr. A. Pinard, and Mr. E. Huot were also present at this 
happy reunion. 

All promised to renew the happy meeting in the 
Canadian hunting grounds when next fall comes around. 

The cup bears the following inscription: “Presented 
to Eugéne R. Lafléche, in commemoration of the hunt of 
1903, as a token of esteem, by four who admire him for 
his tirelegs-energy, his consummate knowledge of wood 
craft, and his unselfish good fellowship.” 

Then appear the donors’ names: Thos. F. Adkin, 
Robert J? Shoemaker, Fred. C. Cutting, Charles S. Clark. 


Deer in Connecticut. 


NortH WESTCHESTER, Conn.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There is some opposition from farmers and 
uthers to deer protection on the ground of damage to 
crops and danger in the shooting seasons from the long 
range rifle. According to newspaper and local reports we 
might presume that deer were becoming quite plenty, 
judging from the length of time that has passed since 
they were first seen here in Connecticut. So far as I 
know I reported the first deer that was seen in our 
vicinity. It was a buck and well I remember how aston- 
ished and pleased we all were when we recognized what 
it was. A buck was found dead in Salmon River Cove 
by Charles Murkett; the finding was reported to our 
game warden, and will be investigated. F. J. W 


North Carolina Quail. 


Pineuurst, N. C., Dec. 25.—The shooting on the Pine- 
hurst preserves is fast reaching that point known as 
prime, and a number of guests are enjoying excellent 
sport, not only close to the village, but at various other 
points as well. Dr. C. D. Jones, manager of the Pine- 
hurst Preserves, says he has never seen the birds more 
plentiful. He says that the best sport of the year will 
be found during the next three months. The non-resi- 
dent hunters’ tax which imposes a fine of ten dollars, 
is meeting with approval among the sportsmen, owing to 
the fact that it permits taking birds from the State, and 
the generosity of the management in waiving charges for 
shooting privileges is eliciting much favorable comment. 


Maine Licenses. 

Maine licenses have been sold to non-resident sports- 
men by the eighty-three agents of the Maine Commiissior 
according to figures just given out at Augusta. The total 
receipts of the department amounted to $33,000, derived 
from the sale of licenses, the fees of 2,004 registered 
guides, and the fines for illegal hunting. 

Interesting facts concerning the products of the lobster 
fishing in Maine the past year are at hand, but must be 
deferred till my next letter. CENTRAL. 





There has been discovered a highly favored and ex- 
ceptionally happy man. That is an angler whose wife 
helps him out with his fishing stories. A few nights ago 
a neighbor called to see him, and in course of conversa- 
tion asked if he had caught any big sea trout lately. 
“Yes,” was the reply. “What weight?” asked the caller. 
Turning to his wife, the angler asked: “What weight 
was that big ’un, Mary?” “Nay,” replied Mary, “hoo 
can I tell which thoo means, tloo’s been catchin’ sea 
meany big ’uns leatley."—London Fishing Gazette. 





There have been several controversies over stich ques- 
tions as “Can fishes hear?” “Can fishes smell?” and so 
_ on. These matters could have been easily settled by. the 
_ poet who wrote the following lines on the funeral of 
Queen Elizabeth : 
The Queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every stroke the oars did tears let fall; 
.More clung about the barge.. Fish under water 
Wept out their eyes of pearle, and swome blind after, 
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Sea and River Fishing. 
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All mounications intended for Forest ann Stream should 
always be. addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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The Game Laws in Betef, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 
See = 7 pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. : ; 


Lake Champlain Pollution Refuted. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

. Yourrletter received asking my opinion regarding the 
published statements of the pollution of Lake Champlain 
by the pulp. mills. 

I would say emphatically that as regards our section 
of the lake néar Essex, the statements are absolutely false. 
and, as.far as my observation goes, grossly exaggerated 
and misleading as applied to any part of the lake. There 
ig sufficient evidence to show, at least for residents cf 
this section, that the matter is prompted by personal 
spite. As a property owner and a lover of our beautiful 
lake, I feel that an irreparable personal injury has been 
cone me, and while hesitating to express myself as 
opposed to any action, however mistakenly taken with an 
honest view of abating an evil, my patience has at last 
come to.an end, and I can no longer keep silent in the 
face of a wilful perversion of facts. 

Mr. Hatch’s press bureau has circulated duplicate news- 
paper reports all over the country to the effect that Lake 
Champlain is a cesspool filled with dead fish and exhaling 
miasmatic vapors. In the current Forest AND STREAM 
he goes so far as to say that fears are entertained of an 
epidemic of typhoid fever, and the reporter he has paid to 
furnish his material gives this statement as a result of 
Mr. Hatch’s personal observation. 

It is a difficult matter to disprove a lie of the characte1 
which Mr. Hatch and an associate who is not named in 
the dispatches have originated. In a general way I will 
say that while the shallower extremities of Lake Cham- 
plain are bordered by clay banks and muddy when the 
water is agitated by winds, the central portion is very 
deep and clear. The shores near Essex are sandy or 
tocky, and the water is so clear that objects may be seen 
_ the bottom at any depth which a man may reach by 
iving. 

The shores are not covered with slime, and I never 
saw a cleaner body of water. Virgin wilderness lakes 
have a great deal more vegetable matter on the shores 
than Lake Champlain in the vicinity of Essex or Wells- 
boro, where the pup mill which interests Mr. Hatch in 
particular is located. I say “in particular” (to digress 
a moment) for he has only brought in the Au Sable mills 
in an effort to give strength to his arraignment. Of the 
Au Sable. section I have no personal knowledge. The 
mills there are sulphide mills, while the mill at Willsboro 
is a soda mill using only lime and soda in its process. 

Not only is the lake water pure, but it is particularly 
palatable, and it is used by many of the residents of the 
leke shore and of Essex village in preference to other 
water as drinking water. Dr. Sweatt, our local physician, 
told me once that in all his practice, which has covered 
a period of years, he had never had a case of typhoid 
among families taking their water from the lake. He 
considers -it the safest general source of supply, and in 
this his opinion has been corroborated by Dr. Benjamin 
Lee, President of the State Board of Health of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Hatch has stated that the lake was covered with 
dead fish. I asked the Rev. Dr. Richardson, a summer 
visitor who was on the lake fishing every day last sum- 
mer, if he had seen any dead fish, and he told me he had 
not seen one. Dr, Barton, of Willsboro, a man of char- 
acter and a good sportsman, tells me there are bass in the 
Boquet River directly below the pulp mill, and I am told 
pickerel are speared contrary to law each spring at this 
point. Dr. Barton’s son made some remarkably good 
catches last summer trolling near the mouth of the 
Boquet. 

Mr. Hatch says the fishing in Lake Champlain has been 
ruined, but the facts of the case are that last summer was 
the best angling season we have had in recent years. 
Illegal seining is not common in our section now, and 
when the Missisquoi Bay netting of spawning pike is 
stopped the lake will be one of the best fresh water fish- 
ing grounds available anyWhere. Anyone who knows 
anything about the fishing in the lake will bear me out 
when I say that the fishing is steadily improving. 

If the pulp mill at Willsboro is committing a nuisance, 
I should be heartily in favor of any intelligent action to 
abate it, but the observable facts do not indicate that such 
is the case: I have never visited the pulp mill in ques- 
tion, and I have no love for pulp mills in general, and no 
desire to pose as a champion of their cause, but my hon- 
est indignation has been aroused by the malicious falsc- 
hoods circulated in the above referred to reports, and 1s 
a man would resent an insult to the good name of a 
woman, so I register my emphatic protest against the 

false and defamatory attack on our fair lake. 
Joun B. BurnHAM. 











THE press bureau conducted by Edward Hatch, Jr.. 
and another in the interest of their warfare on the pulp 
mill at Hillsboro, has hesitated at no extreme in what 
has become: a defamation of Lake Champlain and a 
personal insult to every resident of this section. Not 
only has their bureau misrepresented actual conditions 
and suppressed material proffered in the interests of 
common ‘honesty, but it has mischievously tampered 
with statements given in interviews and twisted them 
to suit its personal ends. 

» The history of the case is remarkable, as illustrating 
the way in which a good cause may be perverted. Sev- 
eral years: ago the sympathy of many persons would 
have been with the contestants. The pulp mill was 
then discharging its entire waste product into the 


Boquet Riveg,; and no lover of the lake and no sports-__ 


man could view the matter with complaisance. 
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Even then, however, there was not a tenth part of the 
nuisance which Hatch and his associate have pictured 
as existing at the present time. 

The mill is situated some little distance up the 
Boquet River from Lake Champlain, and the lake is 
here three or four miles in width and upward of 400 
feet in depth. A little to the north, in which direction 
the current runs, the lake attains a width of fifteen 
miles. It is a large body of water aerated by the 
winds and purified by the sunlight, and as the mill at 
Willsboro was not a large one, the discharge was not 
of much consequence, aside from driving the fish out 
out of the river itself. 

At this time I remember driving on one occasion 
to Noble’s Park at the mouth of the Boquet. An 
odor from the river water was noticeable, but the sand 
beach there was and is one of the prettiest and clean- 
est beaches on the lake, and it has been and is a fav- 
orite bathing place. At this time, I am told, the mill 
had an agreement with the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission to keep its waste out of the river for sixty 
days each spring at the time the fish were running. 
The Boquet is about forty miles in length, but owing 
to the high dams and falls along its course, has not 
of recent years been much of a snawning stream for 
lake fish—and this statement applies previous to the 
coming of the pulp mill. No fish at any time ever 
ran above the high falls at Wadham’s mills, where a 
47-foot power is now being developed for electrical 
purposes, and only trout are found on the principal 
length of the river. 

The facts of the case appear to have been that the 
damage done by the pulp mill at its most objectionable 
period, as far as the fish were concerned, applied only 
to about two miles of stream, and not at all to the lake. 

One other fact, however, deserves attention. At. 
times there were large amounts of slaked lime, or the 
water from the slaked lime emptied into the river at 
once, and this undoubtedly resulted in a considerable 
fish mortality. I have been told that at such times 
the shore of the lake near the mouth of the river was 
covered with dead fish, but this fact, and the odor from 
the water of the river itself are the only facts, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, that ever obtained 
to substantiate the case of Mr. Hatch and his asso- 
ciate. And it must be borne in mind that all this oc- 
curred several years previously to their giving pub- 
licity to their statements regarding the so-called con- 
tamination of Lake Champlain; also that it is not 
shown that the fish were killed in the lake itself. No 
dead fish, as far as I can find out, were ever found in 
the neighborhood of Essex. 

Within the past two years the pulp mill has taken 
energetic steps to stop the nuisance which I have de- 
scribed. This may have been due to pressure brought 
by the State Forest, Fish and Game Commissioners, 
or to other sources. The late State Fish Culturist, 
Mr. A. Nelson Cheney, visited the mill at various 
times: Also there was a sentiment aroused that the 
mill should keep its waste out of the river. Moreover, 
the gentleman, who is, I believe, president of the mill, 
has a summer camp near the mouth of Boquet. What- 
ever the reasons may have been and wether they were 
public spirited or selfish, the fact remains that in the 
summer of I90I a reservoir was begun to contain all 
the waste product of the mill. This reservoir has 
since been enlarged and improved. 

I was acquainted with these facts when Forest AND 
STREAM wrote last week, asking for particulars regard- 
ing the purported pollution, but as I had never visited 
the pulp mill, and had no specific information with re- 
gard to it, I determined to make an investigation on 
the ground, and with this object in view I visited the 
mill yesterday. The following is the result of my ob- 
servation and of the statement given me by Mr. R. 
L. P. Mason, superintendent of the mill: 

The mill is a soda mill and the waste not of the same 
offensive nature of the sulphide mills. The chemicals 
used are carbonate of soda, which is the same sub- 
stance (though not so highly refined) as used in bak- 
ing powders, unslaked (or caustic) lime, and (for 
bleaching) chloride of lime. Alum is also used for 
purifying the water to be mixed with the pulp. 

According to the statement of Mr. Mason, which, as 
far as I could ascertain, was verified by facts, the 
bleaching element and the soda were entirely recov- 
ered, and the sole waste of the mill, in addition to the 
charred gummy part of the wood, consisted of a small 
amount of lime water. This waste was run into the 
reservoir, of which I shall have more to say later on. 

The process used in the mill is briefly as follows: 
The basis used for making the pulp stock is peeled 
cordwood, sticks of popple and basswood, fed into a 
machine which slices them up into chips with the re- 
quired length of fiber. These chips are boiled in large 
boiler iron digesters in a liquor composed of soda and 
lime, and known as caustic soda. The effect of the 
process is to disintegrate the gummy, sappy and color- 
ing parts of the wood called lignin, and to leave the 
fiber, or cellulose, which is the part wanted for paper 
making. The lignin, together with the caustic soda, 
which has taken it up in solution, is washed from the 
cellulose and drained off through the perforated bot- 
toms of vats, and so perfect is the process that one 
may take the cellulose, or pulp, in the mouth and 
chew it without being able to detect a trace of the 
sqida. 

The caustic soca, with the lignin in solution, is im- 
mediately treated to recover the soda, as the same 
soda is used many times in extracting the undesirable 
elements of the wood. It is first evaporated to drive 
off the excess of water, and when reduced to the con- 
sistency of molasses on a cold day, the tarry product 
is fed into huge revolving drums, through which cur- 
rents of flame are projected by drafts forced from 
furnaces, till the material is charred and falls on end- 
less chains in the form of cinders, technically known 
as black ash. 

The lignin has been carbonized and is in this con- 
dition insoluble in water. As the soda is readily 
soluble, it is now a simple process to separate and re- 
cover it, and this is accomplished by washing in hot 
water. The lime, which remains after the burning pro- 
cess, cannot be saved, and this and the lignin passes 


away as waste from the mill, borne along by a small 
Stream of hot water. 

When the pulp is mixed with the bleaching agent in 
another building, a process similar in its result is ef- 
fected, and here also the only waste is the lime. 

The entire waste from the mill passes over the 
Boquet River in a steel trough to the dumping ground 
on the island, where William Gilliland, the patentee 
and a colonizer of Essex county, made his first settle- 
ment. 

The place is no longer an island, as it has been 
dammed and connected with the mainland on the south 
side. An area of ten acres has been inclosed with 
an earth and planked dike, and the black ash and ac- 
companying lime water are directed in tortuous chan- 
nels over the surface by means of weirs, which de- 
flect the direction of the stream, with the object of 
permitting the solid particles to settle and make land. 

The chief constituent in this land-making process is 
naturally the black ash. This material resembles quite 
closely in a general way, coke cinders. It is hard, 
tasteless and odorless, and has been used in Other mills 
for making arc light carbons. It resembles in ho way 
the slimy miasmatic deposits described by Mr. 
Hatch, and which, as a matter of fact, do not exist. 

After running over the extent of the island, the 
liquid passes off into the river from any one of sev-, 
eral gates. Only one of these gates was open at the 
time of our visit, and from it was issuing a stream 
of clear water, slightly brownish in color, eight inches 
wide and three and a half in depth. This, we were in- 
formed, was the sole waste from the mill now enter- 
ing the Boquet. Everything else had either been used, 
evaporated, deposited or recovered. 

Mr. Mason stated that the flow at that time was 
about at its maximum, and had I doubted his word 
the evidence of the snow, which had lain on the ground 
for the past two weeks, furnished a strong argument 
in support of his words, as there was nothing to show 
that the water had in that time attained a higher level. 
The size of the stream passing away seemed in gen- 
eral to correspond with the size of the stream entering 
the island, and it did not appear likely that any con- 
siderable amount had backed away. Also, the snow 
was thawing a little, and probably a portion of the 
stream, 3% by 8 inches, which is said to be contami- 
nating a lake 120 miles in length, was. formed by snow 
water. . 

Mr. Mason dipped up a glass full of the water and 
gave it to me to’taste. It smelled and tasted like lime 
water, and as a practical chemist he stated that it was 
lime water and nothing more. The water was much 
clearer than the water in the neighboring river, and it 
seems incredible that it could have any deleterious 
effect on the volume of the stream, which, I should 
say on that day, was a thousand times as great. The 
trees and bushes on the tract were vigorous and had 
not apparently suffered from the water running by their 
roots. There was a whitish deposit in places on the 
island, and, of course, a considerable accumulation of 
the black ash, none of which, however, had entered the 
river. 

Mr. Mason told me that last spring, during the high 
water, a portion of the bulkhead had been torn out by 
an ice jam, and at this time some of the black ash was 
carried into the river, but no one can question the 
sincerity of the company in their present endeavor, and 
it does not appear likely that such an event will again 
occur. 

From the standpoint of the general ‘observer, I 
should say that of its class, the Willsboro mill is a 
model to-day in the care of its waste 

As far as human consumption is concerned no one 
can accuse lime water of being unwholesome. and I 
have evidence to show that in the immed’ate neigh- 
borhood of the mouth of the river its taste is not 
noticeable. 

The wife of the owner of the nearest important camp 
to the mouth of the river, less than half a mile away 
by water and probably not more than half that di tance 
in an air line, told me that her family has used the 
water for drinking and cooking purposes for a long 
time, and that she has never noticed anything uapleas- 
ant about the water. 

Others of Mr. Hatch’s neighbors on Willsboro 
Point ‘will make similar statements. The wilfully mis- 
leading character of the published articles of Mr. Hatch 
and his associate can, perhaps, better be realized when 
it is stated that of the interviews they have given out 
purporting to substantiate the pollution of Lake Cham- 
plain, near Willsboro, not one is from any of these 
two men’s neighbors or from any one living in the 
locality condemned. Summer visitors at a distance 
sojourning near clay banks, who have seen the water 
of the lake in their neighborhood roiled by high winds, 
have had their utterances rushed into print as material 
against the pulp mill. The grist that has come to their 
mill has all been turned out in one long string of 
perversions. Under the circumstances it is not strange 
that residents in the neighborhood haye lost faith in 
the sincerity of the contestants, while their latest 
canard of a possible typhoid epidemic has aroused uni- 
versal indignation. 

I am told that Mr. Hatch was asked to visit the pulp 
mill and ascertain the facts for himself, and. the assur- 
ance was given him that any feasible suggestions he 
might make toward improving the situation would be 
followed. Mr. Hatch did not accept the invitation. 
Neither did he publish the following straightforward 
letter from Dr. Milford H. Smith, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Ballston Spa, written 
Oct. 15, and given me by Mr, Mason, to whom it was 
addressed. 





Joun B. Burnnax. 


[Copry.] 
The Superintendent Champlain Fibre Co., 
Willsborough, N. Y. 





Dear Sir: 

I am mailing you, under another cover, a marked 
copy of the New York Tribune, containing an in- 
terview with Mr. Ed. Hatch, relative to the 
nation of the waters of Lake Champlain by the waste 
from the pulp mills, 
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' While I ‘have no desire to mix in the controversy, 
yet, as one who is interested in. the industries of my 
native town, and in the interests of fair play, I make 
the following statement, which 1 am willing to declare 
under oath if necessary: ) 

1. I have spent a portion of every summer on Wills- 
boro Point, Lake Champlain, for more than forty 
years, last past, and I never found better fishing 
than during the present summer. One man with hook 
and line caught tweenty-six wall-eyed pike within a 
short distance of my camp one day this summer, and 
we never failed to secure a good catch when the con- 
ditions were at all favorable. ; . 

2. I only saw. one dead fish during the entire month 
I spent in my camp, and that was a perch. We were 
intent on finding dead fish, if they were to be found, 
as we had heard of the charges made by Mr. Hatch 
and others, and were looking for_verification of them. 

3. Like all fresh water lakes, Champlain purifies it- 
self every summer. The natives call it “working.” At 
that time the organic matter, held in solution in the 
water, rises to the surface in the form of scum and 
finally reaches the shore. I have never known a sum- 
mer in the last forty years that this has not occurred, 
and I have seen no increase, either in the quantity or 
guality of this matter since the pulp mills were erected. 
In fact, I have seen a far larger accumulation of this 
scum on the shores of the lake some seasons years be- 
fore there was a pulp mill in the State of New York. 

4. From my personal knowledge, the charges made 
in the above referred to interview, that the waters of 
the lake about the shores of Willsboro Point were foul 
with the deposits from the pulp mills, or that there 
was a stench other than that which always arises from 
the organic matter when first thrown up on the shore, 
I know to be false. I own over eighty rods of water 
front. on Willsboro Point, and was on the property 
for a full month during July and August last, and know 
that no such conditions existed as are affirmed in the 
iuterview above referred to. 

I,,as. a property owner there, resent these false state- 
ments and believe they are calculated to depreciate the 
value of my property, hence my interest in the matter. 

Yours truly. 
Mitrorp H. Smiru. 


My dear Mr. Mason: 

Your: letter of Oct. 17 is received. You are at per- 
fect liberty to make any use of the letter I wrote you 
that you please, and I am willing and will back up any 
and every statement in it when and wherever it is re- 
quired. 

1 am entirely ignorant of Mr. Hatch’s object in an- 
tagonizing every one with whom he comes in contact, 
but,.I know he possesses the ability to do so to a 
marked degree. 

As far as the reported threats against his life, I pre- 
sume they are quite as real as is his “Adirondack Pre- 
serve” on Willsboro Point. He has possession of 
about 200 acres, part of which he has no deed for, of 
farm land, not one acre of which is virgin forest, and 
most.of which has been under cultivation for nearly 
a hundred years. Yours truly, 

Mirrorp H. Situ. 


Paper Mill Creek. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 9—Editor Forest and 
Siream: I have just returned from a day’s outing on 
one of our local coast streams, the Paper Mill Creek, 
and the sport I had is worth chronicling. 

This creek is a bonanza to our local fishermen, easy 
of access, it yearly restocks itself, thus yielding many 
a fine basket during the season. We are fortunate in 
having good fishing during the entire year. Trouting 
for seven months in the creek proper, salmon and steel- 
head during the greater portion of the winter months, 
in tide water. 

A month or so previous to my outing, the salmon 
(Quinnat) were in the pools waiting for the annual 
freshets to enable them to ascend to their spawning 
grounds. During this time many were taken with rod 
and line, and afforded fair sport. The recent storms 
enabled them to move to the headwaters and at the 
same time brought in a few steelhead. I was in quest 

.of this game fish, and cannot recall when I had such 
winter sport. I had a mile or so of tide water all to 
myself, and embraced the opportunity by landing fif- 
teen young steelhead, ranging in weight from % of 
a pound to 2 pounds, and one 8-pounder. 

When leaving home I had but a short time in which 
to catch the boat, and in the bustle of getting away 
picked up my 534-ounce fly-rod, which had never 
been taken from its case, my intentions being to use 
it for the first time on my annual outing in 1904. I, 
however, had no other recourse, and I am now more 
convinced than ever that light tackle gives the greater 
sport in angling for game fishes, whether they weigh 
I pound or 20 pounds. 

The small. fish were taken on a No. 12 hook, with a 
salmon egg for bait, using no sinker. The 8-pounder, 
on a small La Forge spinner, was taken from a pool 
known as the Rock Hole, an ideal loafing place for 
steelhead on their way to the spawning beds. When 
within a short distance of this pool I observed a fish 
break water, the brush was quite dense and I could 
not tell whether it was a salmon or steelhead. My first 
cast brought a monster salmon half out of the water 
in his mad rush to get the spinner. Not wishing to 
hook on to this fish (my time then being limited), 
which might have taken an hour or two to land, and 
feeling certain that steelhead were in the pool, I jerked 
the spinner out from between his jaws. and he disap- 
peared, leaving the water in a very disturbed state. 
Fresh run salmon in tide water put up a good fight, 
but after being in brackish water for a month or six 
weeks they become weak and exhausted. and when 
hooked. hug the bottom and make a slow, tedious fight, 
and more especially would it have been the case on 
acconnt of my light tackle. As it was nearing the 
noon hour I laid my rod to one side and passed an en- 
joyable hour eating my Junch and taking the proverbial 
emoke, 
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. difficulty in leasing them for a large rental. 
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When the waters. of this pool had-subsided and re- 
sumed their natural condition, I again took up my rod, 
and after-a few ineffectual casts succeeded in placing 
mv spinner under the willows, allowing sufficient time 
for it tov disappear, and when about to retrieve the 
line 1 had a strike, and in less time than it takes to 
Write it had hooked the beauty. He was in the air 
in a second, and a fight was on with the king of game 
fishes in our California coast streams—a steelhead 
trout. His rushes were most exciting, the first one 
fortunately for me, was away from the willows, where I 
had hooked him, up stream fifty yards or so, I then 
gave him the butt gently, he again went in the air 
and tore down past me to the shallow end of the pool 
and landed on terra firma. I was in a dilemma, thirty 
yards from my fish and he also on Jand. He floundered 
around a good deal in his endeavor to reach the deep 
water, which he eventually did with what little assist- 
ance I could give, much exhausted, but with consider- 
able fight still left in him. I seldom use a gaff, and 
found some difficulty in landing him. The first at- 
tempt was a complete failure, as I pricked my finger 
on the hook when trying to grasp him by the gill. I 
immediately withdrew my hand, and he again started 
across the pool. On the second attempt he came along 
right side up with care, and I had him on the bank 
just twenty-five minutes after having hooked him. 

James Wart. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Poaching in Canadian Waters, 


AMERICAN owners or lessees of Canadian fishing privi- 
leges cannot be too particular about the character of their 
guardians and the manner in which they perform their 
cuty as protectors of fish life. It has only recently be- 
come the duty of the Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association of the Province of Quebec to notify 
ene of the fish and game clubs in the United States con- 
trolling fishing and hunting privileges along the route of 
the Quehec and Lake St. John Railway that their 
guardian has been convicted and fined at Roberval, at 
the instance of the Association, for selling partridges 
contrary to law. It is altogether likely that the Govern- 
ment will withdraw this man’s commission as a fish and 
game guardian. I have no desire to insinuate anything 
against the general body of men employed by fish and 
game clubs in this country, but I do know that the war- 
den of whom I have just spoken is one of the very 
last men whom I would have suspected of offending 
against the law. Not only a firm resolve to resist tempta- 
tion, but the exercise of constant vigilance is essential 
to a proper fulfillment of the duties of warden, especially 
iil a community where there is such a systematic con- 
tempt for fish and game laws as exists in many parts of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

I have before me at the present moment a letter from 
4 prominent public man in the district of Gaspé, a part of 
which reads as follows: “There is much to say in these 
parts about fish and game protection. The only protection 
there is here is that furnished by the guardians appointed 
by the different river owners or lessees. The Govern- 
ment guardians hereabouts don’t count for anything, and 
are perfectly useless as far as fish and game protection 
is concerned. Our population does not hunt much, so 
there is not much game poaching, but for fish the owners’ 
guardians have to keep a sharp lookout. In the unleased 


.streams the fish disappear nearly as soon as they enter the 


river.” The reference to fish in the above extract, as 
will immediately have been perceived by most readers, is 
to salmon, and I know from many sources that the pic- 
ture is not overdrawn. The fish and game protective 
associations of Quebec and Montreal have far too much 
to do nearer home to be able to keep a watchman upon 
each of these unleased rivers so far away from their 
center of operations, and it is a lamentable fact that 
nothing in the way of protection need be looked for from 
the majority of the poorly paid guardians of the Govern- 
ment scattered throughout the country districts. Yet it 
would amply repay the Government to properly protect 
their unleased salmon rivers for a term of years until 
they become well stocked with fish, when there will be no 
At present. 
as soon as one or more salmon make their appearance 
in one of these streams, they are scooped out of it, either 
with a spear or with a net. 


Shipments of Lake St. John Fish for New York. 


It is very much to be regretted that while so much 
trouble and expense are being incurred to hatch and plant 
ouananiche and salmon fry in Lake St. John waters, the 
Government should continue to issue licenses for netting 
the waters of the lake. It is claimed by the netters that 
ouananiche are net taken by them, but it is pretty well 
known that all is fish that comes to the nets of this class 
of fishermen, and the protective association at Quebec 
kas kept a pretty sharp lookout upon the consignments 
of fish from Lake St, John which reached that city since 
the close of the ouananiche season. In the boxes of fish 
which were expressed to New York after the close of 
the season it was confidently expected that ouananinche 
would be found. Several have been opened and examined 
in Quebec, but not one of those addressed to New York 
Gealers contained ouananiche. The fish which have been 
shipped through from Lake St. John are principally pike, 
pike-perch or doré, and ling or burbot. Then certain 
boxes consigned to Canadian dealers were opened, and in 
them were found more of the ouananiche than of any 
other kind of fish. Of course they were all confiscated, 
and after two or three consignments had thus been seized, 
the export of the fish in question completely ceased. No 
doubt occasional ouananiche are still taken in the nets 
under the ice at Lake St. John, but if so they are all used 
for locil consumption. Considerable surprise was ex- 
pressed by some of the members of the Protective Asso- 
ciation at the fact that the ouananiche shipped by dealers 
from Lake St. John, being the choicest of the fish ex- 
ported by them, were all consigned to Canadian instead 
of to American dealers, Local dealers with whom I have 
talked. upon. the subject say that the ouananiche, despite 
the superior quality of its flesh, is not sougtit or wanted 
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by the trade in New York, because it is virtually un- 
known to consumers and to the market men there, and 
would be practically valueless, especially when shipped 
in small quantities mixed.in with other varieties of fish. 
It is a blessing to anglers that this is so. It is also a 
comfort to them to know that there is a good demand 
in the United States for pike and doré and burbot, and 
that these are being taken in considerable numbers from 
the waters of Lake St. John, where they rank among the 
worst enemies of the ouananiche. 
E. T, D. CHAMBERS. 


A Nebraska Fish Story. 


Omana, Neb.—Captain Charles H. Townsend, the 
chief clerk in the Chief Quartermaster’s office, Depart 
ment of the Missouri, recently received by express a 
muskallonge caught by his niece, Miss Georgia D. Town- 
send, at Lake Ripley, Wisconsin, while fishing through 
a hole in the ice. The fish weighed 2914 pounds, and for 
two or three days was on exhibition in the window of 
the Townsend Gun Company, where it attracted a great 
deal of attention. Yesterday a colored man was engaged 
to clean the fish, and while engaged in the work re- 
marked that. it was the first fish he had ever seen or heard 
of that had a tongue. The “tongue” proved to be the 
tail of a large black bass, which had been swallowed by 
the big fish, and which weighed 3 pounds 5 ounces. 
While this may not be anything out of the ordinary, it 
certainly rattled the windows in this section. The ques- 
tion which now arises is, should Miss Townsend be given 
credit for having caught a fish that weighed 29% pounds, 
or should the weight of the bass be deducted? If the 
latter, should a further deduction be made for the weight 
of a minnow found in the bass? While not wishing to 
deprive the young lady of the honor of having caught the 
largest fish exhibited in Omaha for a number of years, 
some are inclined to the ‘elief that she should be credited 
with having caught three fish on one hook, instead of 
one. The writer will state that he saw the fish, and was 
present when the two were weighed. 

Joun Dicxs Howe. 


Big Fish of the Monocacy. 


FrepertcK, Md.—One of the largest small-mouth black 
bass ever caught out of the Monocacy River, Maryland, 
was taken by Nicholas Brust. The length was 21% 
inches, the girth 14%, and its weight 6 pounds the day 
after it was caught. There_have been caught also some 
very fine strings of bass from the Monocacy this year, 
running in size from 1% pounds to over 4 pounds, and 
even to 6 pounds. The 6-pound bass is ‘given credit as 
being the largest ever caught in the Monocacy. 

August and Nicholas Brust also caught a very fine 
string of bass on the Potomac River, the largest weigh- 
ing 514, the seven weighing 17!4 pounds. J. B. 


Che Kennel. 
a 


Westminster Kennel’ Club’s Show. 


New Yorx.—Appended is our list of judges for the 

next show, to be held February 10-13, 1904: 
James Mortimer, Supt. 

Dudley E. Waters, Grand Rapids, Mich._—St. Bernards. 

J. Blackburn Miller, New York, N. Y.—Great Danes. 

John Brett, Fisher’s Island, N. Y.—Greyhounds, fox- 
heunds (American), Chesapeake Bay dogs, pointers, 
setters. 

Dr. S. J. Bradbury, Lynbrook, L. I—Sporting spanicls. 

W. J. Pegg, London, England.—Bulldogs and bull- 
terriers. 

E. D. Faulkner, New York, N. Y.—French bulldogs. 

Alex. L. Goode, Boston, Mass.—Boston terriers. 

Chas. D. Bernheimer, New York, N. Y.—Poodles. 

E. Lester Jones, Madison, N. J.—Beagles. ; 

E. Powell, Jr., Shrewsbury, England.—Fox-terriers 
and Welsh terriers. 

O. W. Donner, Rye, N. Y.—Irish terriers. 

Dr. F. C. Ewing, St. Louis, Mo.—Scottish terriers. 

George Raper, Gomersal, England.—Bloodhounds. 
mastiffs, Newfoundlands, deerhounds, Russian woli- 
hounds, foxhounds (English), griffons, retrievers, collies, 
old English sheep dogs, Dalmatians, Chows, Airedales, 
Basset hounds, dachshunds, whippets, black and tan ter- 
riers, Skyes, Bedlingtons, Dandie Dinmonts, Schipperkes, 
pugs, all toys, miscellaneous classes and unclassified 
specials. 


Dr. Webb’s Preserve Open. 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 26—The noted park of Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, which includes 8,000 acres of forests and 
lakes, and had confined several herds of moose, elk, cari- 
bou, black-tailed deer, English stags, and other game, has 
been thrown open to the public, Dr. Webb havine de- 
molished the fence which has for many years defined the 
margins of the preserve. 

From the first Dr. Webb has been one of the largest 
owners of Adirondack lands. The park has been stocked 
systematically from year to year with game and fish, and 
several families of beavers have made their homes in it. 
Dr. Webb has from time to time granted hunting and 
fishing permits to reputable sportsmen who desired to 
visit his Adirondack lands, and in this manner has main- 
tained friendly relations with the element which now op- 
poses the reservation of private lands in the North 
Woods. 

It is said that his decision to turn his carefully selected 
moose, elk, boars, etc., loose upon public lands was not 
brought about by the opposition to the plans of wealthy 
men in the woods, but is caused by forest fires, which 
necessitate the removal of the standing timber to the saw- 
mills. The water journey between Tupper Lake and 
Beaver River, which was interrupted by Dr. Webb's 
fence, will now be open to canoes, as wi'l many other 
waterways,—New York Times, . 5 
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Hector and Me. 


BY C. S. HOWARD, TORONTO. 


The Story which won the First Prize of $50 in “Forest 
aod Stream” Canoe Cruising Competition. 


Our craft was a light Peterboro model, rather shal- 
lower than the standard, and made of varnished cedar. 
It was very “easily paddling,” and in rough weather, 
as dry as a canoe can be. In fact, her disposition un- 
der all conditions was such as to deserve the word 





“Sweet Sixteen.” 


“sweet,” and as her length was 16ft., we called her 
“Sweet Sixteen.” \ 

We took two cushions and three paddles. 

We had a conical tent 6ft, square at the base. It 
was not supplied with poles hor pegs. These we cut 
wherever we were camped. {n the day time it was 
made, with aid of a pack strap,‘into a kind of immense 

valise—as nearly like the regulation Hudson’s Bay 
“pack” as we could get with only theory to work upon. 

This held the “grub bag,” our coats, several changes 
of socks, three or four extra sweaters, our hatchet, 
fishing tackle, matches, etc. 

Our blankets and waterproof sheets we kept in an 
oiled bag by themselves. 

Our list of provisions was: Five pounds hard tack, 
5 pounds pork, 6 pounds beans, % stone rolled oats, 
3 pounds rice, 2 pounds raisins, 3 pounds pure choco- 
late, 4 pounds white sugar, 2 pounds cheese, % 
pound tea, % pound cocoa, 1 can condensed milk, 
4 soup tablets, salt and pepper. From time to time, 
as we needed them, and could get them, we supple- 
mented this list by eggs, bread, milk and lemons. All 
the provisions were put into little canvas bags and the 
little bags into one large “turkey.” 

To cook with and eat from we took: Three tin pails 
of various sizes, 3 granite plates (one to act as frying- 
pan), 2 granite cups, 2 tin spoons (small), 2 tin spoons 
(large), 2 steel forks, 1 large hunting knife, 1 pot 
cleaner (made of metal rings). All these fitted into 
the largest tin pail, which, in turn, went nicely under 
the stern deck. Our tin lantérn (for candles) occupied 
a corresponding position forward. 

We were attired as Hector wrote, “in white sweat- 
ers with felt hats to match. Ninety-eight-cent trousers 
and moose hide shoe packs completed very charming 
toilets.” 

At the head of the Muskoka River, twenty miles 
from the boundary of the Algonquin National Park of 
Ontario, and forty, east from the railroad, there lies 
a lake dotted with hemlock-covered islands, and _sur- 
rounded by hemlock-covered hills. Its name is Lake 
Kahweambeluwagamog, although as Hector says, you 
don’t have to call it that unless you want to. He pre- 
fers the Indian name to the English himself, but for 
others, another and less‘ striking title has been pro- 
vided. Hollow Lake is the other name. 

A fine spot is Hollow Lake. On the long winter 
evenings around the fire, when the pipes are going, it 
is of Hollow Lake they talk. The big salmon that 
grows at every telling, was originally caught in Hollow 
Lake, and the buck whose head and antlers adorn the 
wall was knocked over there. For Hollow Lake is 
near the National Reserves, and there is plenty to at- 
tract the man who can use a rifle and fishing-rod. 

The visitors to Hollow Lake are few, but these few 
are of the best (and include Hector and me). . The 
problem of carrying a canoe across the four-mile por- 
tage which separates the lake from the comparative 
civilization of Dorset, frightens the others, and, in- 
deed, Hollow Lake is the better without them. 

But I know Hector better than any other living 
soul, and he knows me. We have — together 
since we ions overcame eee aad in ice to canoes, 


indeed (if the truth long before that. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






We know, or at least Hector knows, what we can do. 
Our ideas never conflict. They fit together like the 
cog wheels in a watch, and help each other. 

Consequently, when Hector dropped in one evening 
with a valise filled with maps, and guides, and illus- 
trated pamphlets of the most recent patent cooking 
stove (which we always look at, but never take), and 
said, “I guess we'll go up to Kahweambeluwagamog 
this year,” I nodded my head and said, “All right.” 

And so, on Sunday, May 10, he knelt in a canoe at 
the dock at Muskoka wharf and prepared to depart. 
We had come from Toronto by train the day before, 
and it being too late to start then, and a sinful, waste 
of time to wait until Monday, we were putting out on 
Sunday. 

“Ready?” inquired Hector from the stern. 

“Mhm,” I replied. 

“Put the time on it.” 

“Four minutes to nine.’ 

Hector solemnly Sec it in his note book, and 
then pushed off from the float with his paddle. 

“We're off,’ he remarked, “and a better day for 
paddling I never saw.” 

We paddled up the bay with a fast, swinging stroke, 
for we were fresh and free, and the enthusiasm was 
strong in us. Soon we reached the narrows, and 
passed out into the big, black Lake Muskoka. Away 
off, on the other shore, we could see about where the 
mouth of the river should be, and we made toward it. 

It was an ideal day for the beginning of a holiday. 
The sun shone “full and warm,” as the novels say, 
and the surface of the lake was unruffled. There was 
not a breath of wind. 

I felt that I must shout and sing, stand on my head 
and carry On in a generally foolish manner. So did 
Hector. We always do the first day. We had no work 
to do for two weeks, you see. For two weeks we 
might go where we liked, and do as we chose, and 
stop when we wanted to—like horses out at pasture. 
We did not have to climb on to our stools at nine in the 
morning and off at four in the afternoon. We did 
not have to add figures all day, and write things in 
books. We might forget all about that for two weeks. 
So with the consciousness of our freedom, our spirits 
rose, and our actions at times approached the idiotic. 





Hector. 


But it was the first day, and that justifies a multitude 
of things otherwise out of place, except in a nursery. 

It was noon when we reached the mouth of the 
river, and we landed and sat in the shade and ate our 
lunch. This was a simple meal with us—but whole- 
some. It consisted of hard tack, cheese and chocolate. 
There was no time lost. There was neither cooking, 
nor dish washing. In an hour’s time we had finished 
lunch, packed up, loaded the canoe and started up 
the river. 

There are some very pretty spots on the Muskoka 
between the lake and Bracebridge, and Hector pointed 
them out to me and commented upon them in 
artistic language, as we passed. For Hector is ex- 
tremely artistic. He knows at a glance whether or 
not a newspaper cartoon should be admired, and his 
bedroom walls are covered with Gibson heads. What 
is a mere clump of pines to a less endowed person, is 
“a great little bit” to him, and he describes a starved- 
looking farm with its tumble down buildings, as being 
“fine composition.” I have no knowledge of art my- 


self, but I have ab:lity to conceal the lack of it which 
is the next best thing, and in reply to Hector’s re- 
marks I agreed most heartily, and‘ to give added 
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realism, suggested in an offhand way that the sunshine 
on the green cabbages and red beets, made a “splendid 
piece of color.” 

Hector thought I knew as much about art as he did, 
and after thinking it over, I believe I do. 

All the afternoon we paddled. The river was “dead,” 
and paddling easy. The enthusiasm had not as yet 
worn off, and we paddled hard and smoothly. At five 
o'clock we were within two miles of Bracebridge. 
So we swung in to the bank and stopped for the day. 
Soon we had the tent up and a fire going, and pro- 
ceeded to get tea. We tried one of the patent soup 
tablets for tea. They were so easily prepared, accord- 
ing to the label. They would, “when mixed with a 
pint of boiling water, produce a strong, nutritious 
soup.” We were careful to comply with the directions, 





Jammed. 


but the result was not all we had a right to expect. 
It reminded Hector of the gravy that used to be 
served at a boarding establishment where he once 
stayed. According to him, this gravy was made from 
the following recipe: Put some water in+a pan, in a 
room where meat has been cooking. If too strong add 
more water. 

So we threw the soup in the river and after it the 
remaining tablets, and ate pork and beans for tea. 
After tea Hector and I carried the dishes to the river 
and washed them. Dish washing with us is a simple 
matter, although our process is distinctively mascu- 
line, and might give offense to the ultra-fastidious of 
the opposite sex. We pour cold water upon them, rub 
them with sand, immerse them again in water, and the 
thing is done. The dishes are then ready for another 
meal as soon as we are. 

When the dishes were finished we carried the canoe 
up on the bank and turned her upside down. Then we 
collected all our belongings and placed them inside the 
tent. Then, fearing that it might rain, we gathered a 
little dry fire wood and put it inside. It was just dusk 
when we crawled inside and rolled ourselves in our 
blankets to sleep (We always go to bed early when 
we are camping. This is one of the things that Hec- 
tor insists upon). For five minutes all was quiet. At 
the expiration of that time I awoke with a violent pain 
in the region of my floating ribs, and saw Hector sit- 
ting up, and preparing to administer a second blow 
with his elbow. 

“Half past five,’ he yelled in my ear. “Get up!” 
Then I knew what the matter was. It was morning. 

In two minutes we had our fire lighted and soon 
the water in our tin pail boiled merrily. Then, while 
Hector pulled the tent down and made up the pack, 
I cooked the porridge and fried the bacon. It was 
the first time I had ever tried to cook bacon, and I 
burnt it to a cinder. Hector regarded the mess in 
silence for a moment, and then announced that my 
first attempt would prove to be my last—and it did. 
Hector cooked it himself after that. 

By eight o’clock breakfast was disposed of. the dishes 
were washed, and we had loaded the canoe ready to 
start. We paddled up the river toward Bracebridge. 
The river divides just below the town into the North 
and South branches. Our course lay along the North, 
and took us through the town. We made a portage 
past the falls, and reached the river again at nine 
o’clock. Then it was that the trip began. 

All that day we struggled against saw logs. (Log- 
ging is, without doubt, a very fine industry, and the 
country could not get on without it. But one prefers 
to acquire one’s knowledge of it from books and 
newspapers, and not mix it with a canoe trip.) Al- 
though the pine has long ago disappeared from that 
immediate neighborhood, the timber is stil] taken out 
by that route from as far back as Algonquin P>rk. 
The drives had gone down the river several weeks be- 
fore, leaving pee. like Narct ‘on on his retreat from 
Moscow, large rvssces wi streeglers. whose chief 
missien. ii world seem was to incommode us. The 
stop-gates in the timbcr slidés were closed, and above 
each fall had gathered a jam, extending up stream for 
sometimes half a mile. .1 went north with a feverish 
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anxiety to see a raw, right-angled log-jam at a bend. 
I came south, breathing a fervent vow never, while 
in full possession of my sefises, to seek further ac- 
quaintance with one. It has puzzled me to see what 
ossible beauty or poetry the sight of one contained 
or Mr. Kipling, the time the Red Gods called him 
out with his rods and lines and traces. Once, as with 
the canoe on our heads, we staggered through the 
overgrown bush to pass a jam, I asked Hector his 
opinion about it. His answer was short but to the 
point. 

“He had the silent. smoky Indian that he knew to do 
the portaging,” he replied. p 

We passed four falls that day. We camped just 
above High Falls, and there, as usual, was a jam ready 
for us to commence work upon the next day. 

On Tuesday morning we were at it bright and early, 
and had carried-past the jam before the sun was hot. 
This jam proved to be the last we were to encounter. 
We still continued to meet logs, but in a different and 
less troublesome form. They floated down stream with 
the current, in twos, and threes, and dozens, and con- 
stant care was required to avoid collisions. Some- 
times, where the river was shallow, we came upon 
stranded logs, and now and then we narrowly escaped 
disaster upon snags. The Muskoka is an interesting 
river to travel by in the logging season! But we 
paddled without mishap. and by noon had covered half 
the distance between Port Sydney and our camping 
spot of the previous evening. 

We met a gang of river drivers that day. They were 
working down stream, freeing all the stranded logs and 
cleaning up the river generally. After reading “The 
Blazed Trail.” Hector and I had come to look upon 
the river-driver as an almost supernatural being. There 
was a charm, a romance about his calling, which existed 
in no other occupation that a man could follow. We 
had never hoped to meet him elsewhere than in the 
books, and when the opportunity presented itself, we 
eagerly seized upon it. But the reality we found to 
be sadly different to the driver of fiction.’ There is 
nothing romantic about him. He is merely.a laborer, 
working for his $2, or whatever it is, a day. 

They left their work as we drew near, and strolled 
toward us, their clothes dripping water as they walked, 


Fall on the North Branch. 


for they had been working waist-deep. Sociable fel- 
lows, they were. and required no introduction. 

“H’ are you?” they said. 

“H’ are you?” we replied. 

“You aren’t very busy,” I added. 

“We ain’t what you call workin’ overtime,” one of 
them answered. “The boss has gone down the river 
a ways.” 

Then. as we showed no inclination to go, they sat 
down upon the bank and lit their pipes and talked to 
us. Presently the cook left his half-washed dishes and 
joined them. Apparently the boss was making a pro- 
longed stay “down the river a ways.” 

“H’ are you?” he said. 

“H’ are you?” we answered. 

A dull, lazy kind of man the cook was. He re- 
garded us out of half-closed eyes, and didn’t speak after 
his first greeting, except when spoken to. 

“What do you feed them on?” we asked him. 

“Oh, eggs, and potatoes, and canned goods. Bread, 
maybe, and sometimes some pie, or somethin’ like 
that.” 

We were surprised and somewhat hurt. “Don’t you 
give them pork and beans?” I demanded. 

The men looked offended. “Pork!” said one. “Pork!!” 
remarked another. “Pork, did ye say?” inquired a 
third. 

“Not much!” replied the cook, with emphasis. 

“Does a Iumberman kick about his food much?’ 
Hector put in. 

“No one quicker!” 

We drew attention to their wet appearance. 

“Yes,” replied one man. “Yes, sir. You've got to 
be quite a bit spaniel for this job. Quite a bit spaniel, 
and what ain't spaniel ought to be bulldog. You'd 
better get back on the job, boys. MHarry’ll be back 
any minute. now.” 

We paddled away, completely disillusioned. Evi- 
dently there were two kinds of river-driver: the ene of 
fiction who finats grandly down stream, standing on 
a saw-log; and the other of real life, who spends his 
aays—when the boss is watching—up to his waist in 
ice cold water, starting logs on their way with peevy 
and pike-pole. 

I would rather drive a coal wagon in the city than 
be one of the latter kind. - : 


We had currents to contend with afl that afternoon. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


It was early in the season, and the river was high. 
Sometimes we had to keep close to the bank, and 
creep up in the back water. We were always glad to 
do a little poling when the water was shallow enough 
to permit of it. But sometimes we came to places 
where the river came down in great swirling rings—al- 
most in rapids. Then we steadied ourselves on the 
bottom, ground our teeth, braced our backs, and shoved 
on our paddles with every cunce of strength we had. 
And then, after five minutes’ killing work I would hear 
Hector coolly remark, “We aren't going at what could 
be called break neck pace,” and looking up, I would 
see the spot on the bank, opposite which we had 
started, half a dozen canoe lengths behind. Then we 
would land and tow for a while, until we had regained 
our breath, and the current had slackened. 

There were but five portages to be made that day. 
There are in all nine “regular” portages on the North 
Branch. Several of these are half a mile long, and 


Did a little bush-ranging. 


all are more or less difficult to the novice. But by 
making two trips—one with the canoe, and the other 
with the baggage—and using pack straps, the work is 
lightened wonderfully. But no one should go up the 
Muskoka unprepared to work, and to work hard. 

We reached Port Sydney on Tuesday at six o’clock 
and camped there. 

We were now at the head of the river, and the 
route lay through a string of little lakes—Mary, Fairy 
and Peninsular. There were no logs to pass and no 
currents to paddle against. So we had an easy day 
on Wednesday. We started early and paddled slowly. 
It was early in the afternoon when we reached the one- 
mile portage from Peninsular Lake to Lake of Bays, 
and there we met a young fellow who was driving an 
empty wagon across. He asked me for a match, so 
I gave him four, and then he expressed an earnest 
wish to carry us and our stuff across the portage, 
without charge. This seemed a laudable desire on his 
part, and deserving of encouragement, so we lifted the 
baggage and canoe on to the wagon, and climbed up 
ourselves, and he drove us over to Lake of Bays. 

It was while on that wagon that we saw an Indian, 
He was, to all appearance, a white man, except that 
he was a little dirtier, a great deal drunker, and dis- 
played an infinitely greater degree of stupidity when 
spoken to than the average white of his class. I 
pointed him out to Hector, thinking that he might 
like to see him, but he did not enthuse at all. He 
shook his head sadly and didn’t say anything. 

That night we camped upon a little island near a 
little portage—forty rods to be exact—the crossing of 
which, we were told by the man on the wagon, would 


Where the deep, cold water was. 


“save quite a bit o’ paddlin’.” To one bound for 
Dorset, as we were, taking this portage, will save five 
miles. 

We took life easily on Thursday. We paddled down 
to within a mile of Dorset, and there we stayed for the 
rest of the day. We traveled only seven miles all day. 
But the sun was hot and we felt lazy, and the next 
day we had the four-mile portage to cross into Hol- 
low Lake. 

On Friday morning we paddled into Dorset and up 
the creek to the beginning of the portage. But we 
were reluctant to begin it for some reason. The path 
begins at a slope of forty-five degrees, and, they told 
ug in the village, went up hill until in sight of the lake. 
S6 I looked at Hector, and shook my head,.and Hec- 
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tor looked back-at me and grinned. So we sat down in 
the shade to talk and think over it. 

And there it was that we met old Tommy Harper, 
the famous old Tommy, the best guide in the pro- 
vince, and the strongest man‘in six townships. It is 
something to be proud of, to have held conversa- 
tion with old Tommy, for he is a silent man and rare- 
ly speaks unnecessarily. The fact that he should have 
stopped and talked to us I cannot explain, except he 
thought he was performing a charitable act. But after 
old Tommy had addressed us, I felt as years ago, 
when the teacher patted me on the head, because I 
alone, of sixty boys, could stand upon the floor and in- 
struct the class in the correct way of spelling “scis- 
sors,” I think the word was. " 

“Goin’ acrost, boys?” inquired old Tommy. 

Yes, we were going across. 

“Wagon?” 

No, we intended to carry. 

“You'll do good ‘if you carry acrost—boys like you,” 
continued he, “I’m in the business, boys, and I’m tellin’ 
you, she’s a stiff old portage. Now, you take your 
turkeys, and carry them in for a quarter of a mile. 
Then you come back and carry your canoe a quarter 
of a mile past your turkeys. Then carry them so far 
past the canoc and so on, do ye see? All the time 
you’re comin’ back, you're restin’, and there ain’t no 
time lost. I’m in the business, boys, and I’m tellin’ 
you. 


This was a long speech for old Tommy. We thanked 
him, and determined to use his advice. I believe all 
guides portage this way when forced to make two trips. 

So we carried the bags first, for a quarter of a mile. 
We walked slowly. for it was up hill. Then we carried 
the canoe, according to directions. It seemed much 
heavier than the bags, we found, but the next time the 
bags seemed heavier than ‘the canoe. Curiously 
enough they each increased in weight, the farther we 
went. When we dropped the bags at the end of the 
carry, it was with a sigh of relief as the sharp ache in 
the shoulders suddenly lessened, but when we had 
carried the canoe for fifty yards, anything seemed more 
endurable than the “telescope” sensation in the head 
and neck. It was an exceedingly hot day, and there 
was no drinking water en route. With our heads en- 


On Lake of Bays. 


veloped in the canoe, we could see nothing but the 
path for 1oft. ahead. Soon we began to carry for 
greater distances. We began to count 1.000 steps. to 
acarry. Nine ninety-eight, nine ninety-nine, one thou- 
sand,” we would say, and the bags would drop to th 
ground. . 

It took three hours and forty minutes to cross that 
portage, and then we had our first sight of Hollow 
Lake. 

Loon Bay was a beautiful sight. The water was 
black and transparent, the bay is surrounded by hem- 
lock and is connected by a narrow inlet to Hollow 
Lake. But the inlet is hidden, and to all appearances 
Loon Bay is a complete, perfect little lake about a 
quarter of a mile in diameter. It is a magniticent place 
for echoes. I dropped my paddle on the gunwale, 
and the sound of it came back to us three times, as 
distinct as could be. 

But it-was getting late, and we felt that we required 
pork and beans more urgently than beauty, so we 
paddled out of Loon Bay into the calm, quiet lake. 

Hollow Lake is large (it is ten miles from end to 
end) and here and there and everywhere are islands. 
There are big islands and little islands. But all are 
covered with green hemlock. 

Near the lower ena we came upon a small one. 
A little cabin stood .upon it. We paddled toward it 
and found it to be uninhabited, so we landed upon 
the island and made an exploration. It was a curious 
place to build a house. Why should a man want a 
house built on Hollow Lake, and why. having built 
it, didn’t he live in it? We were puzzled. But under 
the verandah we found fourteen empty bottles, and 
then we understood. A fishing club owned the place. 

We put the tent up on that island, and determined to 
stay there. There was no one to tell us we mightn't. 
No one was within miles. We were alone. The clear, 
black water of Kahweambeluwagamog lapped a gentle 
welcome on the granite shore of our island. There 
was no other sound. 

But we weren't quite alone. 

I was awakened by a peculiar long. mournful cry, and 
then a dog barked, miles away. Hector heard, too, 
and chuckled. ‘“Humph!” he said. 

“Wolves,” I remarked briefly. 


“Wolves,” tte ‘responded “sléepily. “~~ 
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“Just as glad we’re on an island.” 
hey wouldn’t attack you,” and Hector fell asleep 
again. The subject had exhausted all interest for him. 
But I lay awake and heard it several times. There is 
something uncanny and “shivery” about a wolf howl, 
and I mentally included the beast among wild animals 
1 do not want to know. 

Five days we were on Hollow Lake; five days that 
stand out in bold relief from the seven thousand odd 
days I have seen come and go; five days to draw a 
ring around upon memory’'s calendar, and to mark, 
“The five I would rather live over again.” 

And this is what we did. 

Long before sunrise Hector would waken. He would 
begin the day by stretching his arms and remarking, 
“Humph!” in a tone of voice loud enough to rouse 
me. Then Hector would open the slit in the tent, put 
his head out, pull it in again, lay back in his blanket 
and say “Humph!” again. Then I would put my head 
outside and hastily draw it back again, for everything 
looked gray, and damp, and raw, and miserable. The 
mist would be rising from the lake, and the grass 
around would glisten with dew. But with the first 
faint ray of sun Hector and I threw aside the warm 
blankets and crawled out into the chilly air of the new 
morning. For there are but twenty-four hours in a day 
and a night, and we had a great many things to do. 

Everything was still and calm at that time in the 
morning, and the smoke from our fire curled lazily 
high in the air. And while we ate our breakfast of 
porridge, pork and beans, and hard tack, the silence 
would be broken by a splash. “There’s a salmon,” 
Hector would observe, and after we had washed up 
we would put the canoe in the water and paddle gently 
past the high rocks, where the deep, cold water was, 
our trawling spoon spinning invitingly 1ooft. astern. 
Presently we would feel a jar and the canoe stop for 
a second, and then the man who held the line would 
grunt and say: “Caught on bottom, I think. Back 
up!” We would paddle slowly back, taking in line 
hand over hand until it went down, perpendicularly 
into the water. We would haul up on it—a dull, dead 
mass—until just as we got it to the surface, a great 
gray thing wovld leap out, and kick about most vig- 
orously, which is the way of salmon. Quickly he 
would be pulled aboard, resisting always, until after 
repeated blows upon the head with the edge of a 
paddie, his spirit was broken, and he lay quiet upon 
the bottom, except for an occasional convulsive shake. 
We would take him ashore, and while I mixed some 
lemonade as refreshment, Hector would clean him in 
some quaint Indian way he had read about in a book— 
splitting him up the back and removing the backbone 
intact—after which we concealed him under water until 
supper time. . 

Then the evening meal having been provided and 
all care upon that score removed, we paddled around 
the lake, exploring bays and inlets, and testing the 
echoes. Sometimes we landed, and did a little bush 
ranging or inspected one or other of the deserted lum- 

ber camps. Once we climbed to the summit of a high, 
rocky island and beheld the lake, as a, little pond, 
away beneath us. We rolled a rock over the edge 
and heard it tearing and crashing down the side, and 
at last fall into the lake with a mighty splash. 

I remarked to Hector what a fortunate thing it was 





Deserted Lumber Camp—Hollow Lake. 


that his head had not been in the way of that rock, 
and he replied pleasantly that it was rather unfortunate 
than otherwise, that mine had not. 

But about noon the strong west wind, which has 
been getting ready all morning, would burst forth, and 
as it swept down the lake, the calm, lily-pond appear- 
ance would speedily be replaced by that of a very angry 
little ocean, which is a noted characteristic of Hollow 
Lake. Then it was that we paddled for the shelter of 
our island, and very wet indeed we were before reach- 
ing it, for no canoe could struggle again those seas 
without taking some of them in over the gunwale. 

It was time for lunch then, and we would get out the 
hard tack, cheese and chocolate and make some more 
lemonade—good, strong stuff;:two lemons to the pint, 
and two pints each! 

All afternoon the storms kept up, making paddling 
for pleasure an impossibility. So, always after lunch, 
we selected a grassy spot in the shade, and carried the 
bags and blankets there, and lay upon them and talked 
about things. We looked over the lake and spoke of 
the great amount of good the fresh air was doing us 
and of how much the other fellows, with their ledgers 
gad ea collars, and civilized ways of eating, were to 

Pitied. ‘ 
_ . And then we talked of all the books we had read, 
and all the songs we had heard, and all the “shows” 
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we had seen, and all the fellows we knew. Then we 
talked French for a while, until we had talked all we 
knew, which didn’t take very long. Hector.-asked me 
if it was that I had “seen the infants of the~butcher 
in the carriage of our brother’s three rosy daughters, 
monsieur?” to which I replied, “No monsieur, but 
when I was in London I talked often with. monsieur, 
your father’s friend, and his charming red dog. I al- 
ways enjoyed the French immensely. Hector said 
that a little knowledge of the language would hurt 
no one, and certainly ours has never injured: us! 

Often, when we grew tired of conversation, we shot 
with a catapult. It is impossible to hit anything with 
a catapult. I know that it is impossible, because I 
tried and couldn’t do it. Once, after repeated unsuc- 
cessful attempts to hit something, Hector drew the 
elastic to his head and sunk a heavy buck shot deeply 
into the frame of the door, and then drew a small circle 
around it, and around the small circle, larger ones. 
Hector said he did not so much mind being a bad 
shot, but he had a deeply rooted objection to other 
people’s finding it out. 

All this seems very ridiculous and silly, .no doubt, 
but as I say to such of my friends who take it upon 
themselves to tell me of it, after all it was our canoe 
trip and our hclidays, and we acted according to our 
ideas. Our ideas are not necessarily inferior to theirs 
(or to yours), because of any difference that may ex- 
ist. I don’t suppose there ever was another trip like 
this one. s 

About four o’clock the wind would have ceased and 
the lake gone down, so we would take our milk pail 
and a canvas bag and go up the lake to Where Mrs. 


Hank lived in her one-roomed log shanty, with her , 


little boy. Her husband lived there, too, but he was a 
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CHART OF COURSE TAKEN BY C. S. HOWARD——CANOE CRUISE “HECTOR AND ME.” 


“Somebody musta told you,” persisted the child. Te 
felt injured. Hector had inside information and it 
wasn’t fair. 

Mrs. Hank was a very nice person, hut in common 
with every other mother that 1 ever knew, could not 
refrain from. boasting about her child. 

“Maybe you'll be tellin’ a story,” she used to say, 
“or singin’ a song, and he won't go to bed till the 
story’s told or the song’s sung. and maybe next day 
he’ll be tellin’ you somethin’ about it.” 

This indication of dawning genius in her offspring 
was clearly too much for her limited comprehension, 
and she would look at the boy proudly, and then shake 
her head and sigh. 

“Five, he is. Six next birthday, if all’s well. I put 
him into pants to-day,” she announced. “Stand up 
and show the gentlemen your pants, Dave.” And 
Dave, shy at this allusion to the but recent acquire- 
ment of his garments, slowly rose to his feet, revolved 
before us several times, drew attention to the pockets 
and then resumed his place upon the floor,.thumb in 
mouth as l.efore. 

“<Sugar,’ ses you!” Mrs. Hank continued in mock 
disgust. “Did ever you see such a boy for sugar? 
Here, then! Now don’t you let me hear ‘sugar’ out 
of you for a month or I'll sugar you!” And Dave 

é- 


rather less important part of the establishment than ** J 


the cow, which dwelt in a lean-to hard by. Mrs. Hank * 


was the management. She used to sell us ‘milk and 
eggs, and bread, too, when she had any. Once she 


produced a slab of curious green-tinted flesh and as- >. 


surea us that it was pork. I looked at Hector, raising 


my eyebrows inquiringly, but he shook his head, so * 


I said I guessed we had enough to do us. It re- 
quired to be cooked in some complicated way, and 
as we did not understand it, we let it alone, which is 
an excellent rule to follow. 

The first time we called Mrs. Hank was not ex- 
pecting visitors, and when we stood grinning in the 
doorway, and looking into the room, askea « we 
could buy some things, she looked bewildered, as 
though the idea of anyone’s requiring food on Hollow 
Lake was an impossible one, and not to be seriously 
considered. 

An overpowering sense of the amusing side of it 
had swept over the dull intelligence of Hank, in his 
chair at the opposite side of the room, and manifested 
itself in an ear-to-ear grin. But Mrs. Hank speedily 
recovered and her natural hospitality asserted itself. 

* Hank!” she said, and accompanied it with a frown 
and a wink. 

Hank saw what the matter was instantly. (So did 
we. Mrs. Hank had but two chairs.) 

He jumped to his feet at his wife’s command, as a 
man and a husband ought. 

“A fella’ gets tired o’ sittin’ all day,” he observed. 

Then Mrs. Hank gave her chair to Hector and 
Hank’s to me, and whenever we came for supplies 
afterward the chairs were ready waiting for us. There 
we would sit while Mrs. Hank got the things together 
and talk to the little boy—a bullet-headed youth who, 
seated upon the floor thumb in mouth, used to gaze 
at us with a fixedness of stare that was highly flatter- 
ing. 
“How old are you?” demanded Hector once. 

“Five.” responded the youth. 

“No. yon aren't. You’re only four.” 

“T betcha!” 

“I betcha!” 

“No, I aint; I’m five.” 

“Humph!” Hector reflected. (He was shaken but 
not ns convinced.) “You used to be only four,” he 
argued. 

W hans boy was beaten. Hector was too astute for 

im. 

“How did you know?” he asked. 

Hector shook his head and smiled knowingly. 

“Oh, I knew.” 





The Picturesque Person. 


took his thumb from his mouth and replaced it with 
the sugar. 

The child’s accomplishments were so many, that 
Mrs. Hank’s recital of them took some time, and it 
was generally after six when we began our four-mile 
paddle to camp. 

We cooked our supper as soon as we reached the 
island. Hector used always to attend to the fish him- 
self. (He used to say that he wouldn't trust his twin 
brother with it.) It was a most interesting spectacle 
to see him prepare it. He would build one of his little 
Indian fires between two stones, and would place the 
plate upon it. with some bacon fat, and when the latter 
had dissolved, would lay the fish in it with some oat 
meal. Then he would kneel close to the fire, gazing 
earnestly at the fish as it lay frizzling, from time to 
time prodding it with a stick and occasionally blowing 
the fire furiously. 

“How is she?” I would ask. 

Hector would place his nose close to the plate and 
inhale vigorously. 

“Oh, she’s coming along all right.” 

In a few moments he would pull the plate from the 
five with his felt hat. 

“T guess she'll do now. Pass up the plates.” 
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Hull to Bristol. 


BY WILLIAM LAMBERT BARNARD, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Story which won the First Frize of $75 in “Forest 
aud Stream” Crvisi:g Competition. 


WHEN a fellow has a decided fondness for cruising, 
and no boat of his own with which to gratify his love of 
the sea, he cannot be particular in regard to such cruising 
invitations as are extended to him. Accordingly I ac- 
cepted with alacrity the chance offered me to take the 
18it. knockabout, Ayaya, from Hull to Bristol. 

I was thoroughly familiar with the boat, having seen 
her designed and built, having helped to launch and rig 
her and having not only been on her first sail, but having 
frequently raced on her in every capacity from that of 
helmsman to that of spinnaker man. I could not have 
been much better acquainted with a boat of my own. 

She was designed by F. H. Keyes (an amateur) for the 
use of himself and his brother, W. P. Keyes, and was 
built by “Ed” Knights at Hull, Massachusetts, in the early 
part of 1901, in conformity with the restriction of the 
Eighteen Foot Knockabout Association.. Her principal 
dimensions were as follows: 


Length— 

rg rer ee ers ree 30ft. 11in. 

it AD cGaschah tes ons banbieheine 17ft. 1oin. 
Breadth— 

P< ci cinishaneseusenksbacesbebnee 6ft. r1in. 

ere ee 6ft. 6in. 
Draft— 

SMD Vesuvius son sbtonhweneeueban 3ft. oin. 
Freeboard— , 

EE < sonvsesucbsusnyedecesceseh ounne 2ft. 3in. 

PE: vccssecbabebesenteneet tft. 6in. 
Area— 

DL <tcubaeedncecebsareactenethte 354 sq. ft. 

DD Askbiwcetnbepes nuts etincehshnbee go sq. ft. 
Dillt te 56 canchenn Shannen tabeuaksbante 444 sq. ft. 
PL: <<. cnxnensnsepenebebosniaseahnbent 4,196 Ibs. 
a Re er 1,300 Ibs. 


She was of the strictly knockabout rig, having no bow- 
sprit. Her centerboard box was not in sight, the board 
being inside the iron keel and the deadwood—entirely be- 
low the hull. Her beam was the minimum allowed by the 
restrictions, and, incidentally, it was not enough. In 
form she was a decided scow with very full sections, a 
long straight side and a flat floor; she was very flat under 
her ends and had a deep, wide transom. 

She had water-tight bulkheads forward and aft, and 
when built had a large, deep cockpit, but in 1902 this was 
changed to one of the bath tub variety, and the deck car- 
ried in to form seats. At the same time the skeg, on 
which her rudder had been hung, was removed and the 
deadwood filled in aft to allow of giving her a stern post 
rudder. She had no cabin house—only a mahogany slide 
and companionway hatch opening into a low space under 
the deck. This cuddy was not floored, save for two 
spaces, each six by two feet, one one each side, with an 
open space between. There was not sufficient room to sit 
upright beneath the deck. There were absolutely no cabin 
fittings and no lockers, save for two “wing” lockers 
formed by the sides of the boat, the walls, or staving of 
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“Made a long starboard tack.” 


the cockpit and the cockpit floor beams which were car- 
ried clean across her. Although built a shade heavier 
than the restrictions demanded, she had no truss beams 
at the mast—now considered a necessary adjunct to every 
boat in the class. 

She was intended for racing and afternoon sailing, and 
not for cruising, but I figured that with a little luck I 
should be able to get to Bristol without any trouble. I 
did not have the luck, as will be seen. 


Monday, July 13, was rainy and. calm. My friend: 


Albert and I went down to Hull on the late afternoon 
boat, and, immediately after dinner, went aboard the 
Ayaya at her moorings in Hog Hole. Both the Keyes. 
brothers went aboard with us to assist in the stowage of 
our duffle and to bid a fond farewell to their old. boat. 
The sky had cleared and a light west wind ruffled the 


waters of Hull Bay. We tied dowp one reef in the main- 
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sail as I looked for more wind before day break and did 
not care to reef during the night. 

At 9:25 P. M. we cast off the moorings; and with Pres- 
cott Keyes at the stick beat slowly aut of Hog Hole and 
down to the Hull station of the Boston Y. C., where 
Keyes jumped into his skiff and left us. It was a slow 
pull through Hull Gut, close around Windmill Point and 
cut the ship channel against a strong flood tide. On the 
way out we passed a mud-dredger hard at work, although 
it was then 10:30. 

We slowly reached out of the channel, and just as we 
passed Harding’s Ledge gas buoy at 11:40 we set the log 
and made our course S. E. by E. for the whistler on 
Peaked Hill bar. Albert turned in at 12:05 A. M. on 
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“She staggered even under double-reefed mainsail.” 


Tuesday, July 14, but was out again half an hour later, 
just before we brought Minot’s Light abeam at 12:40. 
The log then read 3.2 knots. By this time we were fairly 
well out of the Boston tide. The wind was still west, the 
sea was smooth and the moon shone through the clouds. 

At 1:40 A. M. the log read 8.2 knots—five knots for 
the hour. I was still steering and sat on the floor of the 
cockpit to leeward, my back against the staving and my 
legs crossed under me Turkish fashion. This was a 
splendid seat, as I could see ahead under the boom and 
jib as well as over the weather side. The lighted binnacle, 
placed against the companionway threshold, was close at 
hand, and a slight weather helm kept the 'tiller to star- 
board of the center line of the boat, giving me plenty of 
room, which would not have been the case had I tried to 
sit on the weather side of the cockpit floor. (The cockpit 
is 5ft. gin. long by 2ft. 3in. wide by 15in. deep.) A lighted 
lantern (not our ‘regulation fresnol lens anchor light) was 
carried in a bucket on the stern overhang, where it was 
ready to be displayed to any approaching vessel or for use 
in reading the log. The latter at 2:40 showed 13.4 knots, 
or 5.2 for the last hour. By this time the wind had 
pricked on a bit, so that our single reef was very com- 
fortable. The sea was very smooth, but there were no 
stars or moon to be seen. The first streak of the ap- 
proaching daylight was visible upon a cloud high in 
the eastern sky. 

During the next hour the wind, while remaining true 
in its direction, increased steadily, and the sea began to 
get up. At this reading the log showed 17.9 knots. At 
five minutes after four o’clock we sighted Race Point’s 
white light with its white flash one point on our weather 
bow. We counted eighteen fishermen, all schooners, 
bound in and showing only lower sails. The wind and 
the sea now arose rapidly until we were staggering along 
from one wave to another. I did not like that, nor did 
1 like the look of the sky, so gave the stick to Alber+, 
after having had it for four hours, and set about shorten- 
ing sail, 

J lowered the mainsail with some difficulty, and put the 
boomin the crotch. And then my troubles began. 

The sails (cross-cut of 4% ounce duck) were an old 
suit, cut down to a total area of 400 sq. ft. for use in 
the early spring and late fall, and had become so soft thai 
although still setting perfectly they were almost worn out, 
and were beginning to go in several places Before reef- 
ing I had to get out my palm, needle, thread and wax and 
darn a rip at “the upper batten pocket and two reef points 
in the mainsail. This done, I found that the mast hoop 
seizings were all on the point of dissolution, so I cut them 
adrift and seized the hoops on again with some stout 
marlin, greased with lard oil to make it pliable. This 
done, I bent on a stout vang, or downhaul, to the out- 


. board end of.the gaff, and having put in the third (and 


last) reef, hoisted sail. Care had to be taken in tying 


the knittles not to get them. too -* or they might hav 
torn the mainsail, __ C . 
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We had been running along under the jib all this time, 
but when I hoisted away, Albert luffed her so that I might 
peak up the mainsail. When he did this she drove right 
through several seas, taking solid water over her bows 
and putting me through them knee deep. The Ayaya’s 
halliards do not lead aft, but are made fast to belaying 
pins in galvanized iron arms that are part of the goose- 
neck casting. None of this water that came aboard found 
its way into the cockpit. 

By the time I had reset the mainsail it was 5:05 A. M. 
Under shortened sail we tore down the wind, now jump- 
ing from wave crest to wave crest, now coasting down a 
long roller with a furrow of foam swirling high above 
each bow, only to pause and then with bow lifted high 
above the sky-line soar over the next sea. 

We passed close aboard of several big fishermen, who, 
on being hailed, predicted much more wind, and each of 
them advised us to get into Provincetown. As this was 
all in accord with my own opinion of the weather, we 
hauled more nearly abeam of the wind so as to leave 
Wood End to port. By this time we were quite close to 
the beach—close enough to see it with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. The sea here ran very high (we were prac- 
tically in the Race) but the Ayaya took it nicely and ran 
along like a frightened deer. The mainboom buckled 
until it resembled a scythe, which was not to be wondered 
at, for with three reefs tied down the mainsheet bridle 
was well aft of the leach of the sail. 

Just before reaching Long Point I went forward and 
substituted the storm jib for our big one. We then tacked 
ship and passed the Long Point buoy at 6:55, when we 
took in our log, reading 33.61 knots. 

We beat up the harbor through some heavy gusts and 
anchored S. W. of the railroad wharf at 7 :20—ten hours 
out. We had quite a circus when anchoring, as Albert 
neglected to cast off a runner and the mainsail filled 
against it, causing us to overrun our anchor, so that | 
weighed and cast it again to be sure that it was not 
fouled. As Albert had never before sailed in a boat with 
backstays he was not to be blamed for forgetting them 

After cleaning up our ship we were glad to have a hot 
breakfast, and our Primus stove accomplished wonders 
Anchored in the harbor were the auxiliary brigantine 
Aloha, the 25ft. sloop Golden Rod and nearly all the fish- 
ing schooners we had seen off Race Point. 

The wind blew hard all day and a severe squall passed 
down the back of the Cape during the afternoon, so that 
we were well satisfied to be inside of Provincetown 
harbor. 

Wednesday, July 15, we were up early and ate a hearty 
hot breakfast before getting under way. There was a 
nice whole sail west wind and a beautiful clear sky. We 
broke out the anchor at 5:15 A. M., and twelve minutes 
later passed out by Long Point Light, and, pinning in our 
sheets, made a long starboard tack out into Cape Cod 
Bay. There was quite a bobble to the sea, but she 
slammed through it at a good rate, passing all the small 
fishermen with ease. We held this tack until 5:58, when 
we saw that we could fetch by Race Point, so flung her 
about. The fair tide now struck us square on the lee 
quarter and helped us along in gallant style. When pass- 
ing the black spar buoy N. W. off Wood End Light at 
6:17 we set the log. 

We were off Race Point Light at 6:42, wind still west 





Off Race Point, July 14. 


and whole sail. The sun was shining brightly, but there 
were dark clouds in the south. 

After passing Race Point our course became N. E. 
by E. for two miles, and as this brought the wind well 
aft we winged out the jib to port with the aid of the 
spinnaker boom. Soon after this we had to gybe the 
mainsail as we were constantly holding more and more 
to the eastward, following the curve of the beach umil 
our course became E. by S., when we set the spinnaker. 
To do this we hod to dowse the jib and use its halliard, 
as the spinnaker halliards were not rove (in fact, the spin- 
tiaker halliard block was not aloft). The wind was now 
= light and the sea smooth. 

e ey well inside of the Peaked Hill bar whistler 
at = 247, and : n the ee out from the beach so as not 
to be too ome in lee of 

bluffs. 
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Shortly after bringing Cape Cod Light abeam at 9:09 
we took in the spinnaker and set the jib once more. The 
wind had backed a point to W. by S., but was still very 
faint. The sky had cleared completely and the day was 
fair to look upon. When passing the light we blew our 
horn vigorously in the hope of being reported. We also 
read the log, and found that it had only registered 3.7 
knots since set, when it should have given 15.5 knots. Of 
course the fair tide would partially account for the error, 
but not for all of it, so when examination disclosed no 
seaweed on the blades, I voted the log a delusion and 
hauled it in for good. 

As we reached along to the southward we caught 
numerous hot puffs off the land. First one would head 
us off a couple of points and then the next would let us 
up as much. Albert was taking a nap, so I tried holding 
the sheets while I steered—flattening in when a flaw came 
ahead or easing off if favored by a puff. This, however, 

rew wearisome, so I simply kept her going with a good 
full, gaining when I could and losing when obliged to; it 
averaged up pretty well, and the course made good was 
the proper one. 

These flaws were invariably encountered wherever there 
was a break in the height of the cliffs, as at the Pamet 
River and Cahoons Hollow life saving stations, and to a 
lesser degree at numerous other points. 

Long before we reached them we saw the four huge 
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Chart showing course 
Taken by the 


towers of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company at 
South Wellfleet. They dwarf the surrounding landscape 
in surprising fashion, and make fine landmarks. I should 
think the chart would show them, since it frequently 
shows much less noticeable church spires. We finally 
had the towers abeam at 11:19 A. M. 

Our course was now due south. The wind, except in 
the puffs, continued light, and was W. by N. The sky 
was absolutely cloudless and the sun hot. 

Just before noon I got out my quadrant, and after a 
little fussing secured a very good sight. Albert declared 
that I did it only to impress him, but, as a matter of fact, 
I was simply seizing upon one of my few opportuni- 
ties to practice up on real navigation. 

At 12:30, when off the entrance to Nausett Harbor, 
we passed inside ofa small yawl bound north. We hada 
good lonk at the entrance of this so-called harbor. Even 
then with a smooth sea and offshore wind the rollers were 
breaking heavily on the bar. 

As our jib sheets looked véry much the worse for wear. 
I brought out some new rope and rove new ones, Before 
I had finished splicing. the standing end of the first one 
to an eye bolt in the deck the wind began to gather 
weight, and by the time I had finished the job we had 
our lee rail awash and were tearing along like a good one. 

At half after one o’clock the wind backed suddenly to 
the S. S. W., and piped up at once. This was a decided 
shock to our dreams of a fast run. Putting the Ayaya 
on the port (inshore) tack, I lowered the mainsail, put 
the boom into the crotch and secured it with quarter 
straps. The wind blew fiercely out of a clear sky, and I 
had to fight the sail to get stops around it before I began 
tying down the reefs. I put in two as quickly as I could; 
then wore ship and hoisted away. 

1 had no sooner filled her away under this reduced 
sail than I saw that she had too much canvas set, but 
drove her to weather on her ear for awhile, hoping to see 
the wind go down as quickly as.it had risen. - But this 


‘was not to be, so once more I took the mainsail off of her. 


{the vang was here of great assistance in getting the 
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peak down) and tied in the third reef. Then I substituted 
the baby jib for the large one, again wore ship and set 
sail once more. This, however, did not produce the 
reeded relief, for while I had been reefing the wind had 
centinued to increase. The sky became overcast with low, 
scurrying clouds, and the sea grew hilly. The tide was 
fair, making the waves short and steep. It was easy to 
see the current undercut the seas, causing a nasty chop 
that proved a difficult proposition for the Ayaya’s long, 
flat bow. She slammed away to windward in a series 
of shocks that not only jarred us but tested her rigging 
severely. Owing to the reefs the mainboom buckled bad'y. 
With this shortened szil the throat halliards refused to 
tske up any strain, leaving it all to the peak halliards. 
The gaff, of course, tried to swing away from the mast, 
and when she hit one sea with unusual viciousness the 
lanyard on the jaws of the gaff parted and off swung the 
gaff, starting rips in the luff of the sail at the two upper 
mast hoops. I jumped forward with a bit of light line 
and rove a new lanyard at once. 

Meanwhile, the boat, though going ahead, did not get 
out to weather at all well. I tried dowsing the baby jib— 
a very diminutive sail—but this not only did not ease her, 
but its absence made her steer so hard that I had to re- 
set it. 

We bucked away for some time, jumping through one 
sea to fetch up on the next with a bang that jarred her 


all over and made the mast do contortions despite the 
weather runner. (Give me a boat whose mast needs only 
shrouds—a runner is a fearful nuisance when beating to 
windward in a blow.) Meantime I had the pleasure of 
seeing the rips—two had started at reef points in addition 
to those on the luff of the sail—grow, and speculated on 
whether or not others would appear. 

We finally decided to call it off, so turned tail and ran 
back under jib alone. This was principally to slow her 
dcwn, so that we might not get very far if the wind 
should go down with the sun. We-dug out our dress 
suit cases, changed into dry clothes, and took things 
leisurely as we retreated northward. 

When we reached the Marconi towers we saw a couple 
of fishing schooners anchor, and were thinking of doing 
so ourselves as soon as the curve of the beach should 
promise a little shelter. Then, all of a sudden, the wind 
veered to N. W. at 4:20 P. M. and moderated. We im- 
mediately swung around again., hoisted our mainsail, set 
the big jib and began retracing our weary steps. The sea 
fell with amazing rapidity, and on the last of the south- 
going tide we made very good speed. As the wind con- 
tinued to lighten we shook out the third reef when off 
Nausett. 

At 8:30 P. M. we passed just inside the whistler on 
Chatham bar and laid our course S. W. by W., to pass in- 
side of Bearses and Shovelful shoals and close around the 
tip of Monomoy Point. The wind continued light and 
bg —_ I had hard work to resist the impulse to set 
all sail. 

At nine o’clock the wind backed to S. W. once more 
and blew hard—so hard that she staggered, even under 
the double reefed mainsail, and laid her lee deck under 
up to the coaming. The tide had now turned against us, 
so I soon tacked, stood inshore, and anchored at 9:45 in 
the lee of the beach about half way between the Monomoy 
and Chatham lights. 

We decided to stand hourly watches, so as to be able 
to take advantage of any shifts of the wind, as well as to 
see the anchor held. We did not get as near the beach as 
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I had intended, as the night was so dark I did not care 
to risk standing in too far. Neither of us slept when off 


watch, owing to the motion, but we got some rest. 
Thursday, July 16.—During the night the wind continued 

to increase, and when the tide turned against it the sea 

was nasty, indeed. The current held us quartering to the 
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wind, a position which, while it eased the strain on the 
ground tackle, made us much more uncomfortable. The 
seas were, of course, very steep, and they banged under 
the counter and slopped aboard with annoying persistency. 
This gave me a chance to try the effect of oil, so I tock 
a ball of rope yarns about the size of my head and soaked 
it in lard oil. Then I took the mainsail battens for a 
float and made the whole affair fast to a long piece of 
marlin. I threw the oiled yarn overboard and let the cur- 
rent carry it about fifty yards to windward of us. By 
making the marlin fast at the stem I was able to keep the 
ball dead to windward of the cockpit. The effect was 
magical, and just as the books describe it—the waves 
ceased to break aboard, and she seemed to ride them the 
least bit better. : 

At sunrise the wind was still increasing instead of let- 
ting up as we had hoped it would. We managed, however, 
to cook some beans and to make some cocoa. The hot 
food cheered us up, and I repaired the tears in the main- 


~ sail. As the morning wore on several coasting schooners 


bound to the westward anchored about a mile outside of 
us. When the tide turned once more and we swung 
around to face the sea, we were no longer able to use our 
oil. The Ayaya seemed determined to hammer the life 
out of every wave that came along, and she did it, too! 
But it was a good deal like the man who insisted on 
butting his head against the stone wall. Spray flew: over 
us in sheets, no matter where we sat. There was so much 
water flying that a cigarette would become wet through 
before you could smoke an inch of it. 

We hung on as long as we could, but the wind gradu- 
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ally backed to the S. S. W. and deprived us of any 
shelter, so that holding on became a question of- would 
her flat bow stand the hammering that it was receiving? 
She would shake from stem to stern as she hit the seas, 
and the mast would whip almost like a reed. 

We finally broke out our anchor at half after twelve 
o’clock, and under baby jib alone raced up the beach, 
holding inshore to have a good look at the entrance to 
Chatham harbor. But the sight of the breakers there de- 
terred us from trying to get in, as it was impossible to 
tell where the channel was and the chart only shows three 
feet on the bar. So we edged out around the spar buoy 
on the end of the bar, which we passed at 2 P. M. We 
then set the big jib and fairly sprinted up the beach, 
covering the eleven knots to the Nausett Lights in two 
hours with a head tide for half the distance. 

When half way between Nausett and Cape Cod lights 
we saw a series of very black squalls passing out by the 
end of the Cape, so shifted back to the baby jib. A ter- 
rific rain squall went straight out to sea from the High- 
lands, but all we got was a dead calm. In this we drifted 
ot the 25ft. knockabout, Dixie, and had quite-a talk with 

crew, They were bound around the I wanted 
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to up helm and follow them, but Albert had to be back 
in Boston on Saturday morning and did not wish to take 
any chances. 

The. calm was followed by a strong W. by S. breeze, so 
we set the three reefed mainsail. We had Cape Cod Light 
abeam at 7:35 P. M., and made our course N. W. for the 
Peaked Hill bar whistler. We never heard it and at 9:15 
on seeing the lights of a tow well inside of us we hauled 
on the wind. Soon after doing so we saw Race Point 
Light on our port bow. The wind had lightened some- 
what, so Albert took the tiller while I shook out one reef 
and shifted jibs. We beat up to Race Point rather slowly, 
despite the fair tide, standing inshore until the curve of 
the beach hid the light, and then out for twenty minutes 
or more. I put the lighted lantern out on the stern over- 
hang, thus lighting up the luff of the sail and giving 
something to steer by. I was extremely sleepy and had to 
change my position frequently to keep awake. 

Friday, July 17. It was just 1:10 A. M. when we 
rounded Race Point. Shortly before that, while making 
a hitch close inshore we nearly ran into a big fish weir. 
On rounding the point we squared away and ran down the 
beach. Wood End’s red flash was in plain sight, so I 
steered to leave it close to port. We passed close aboard 
one of the two black spar buoys, but did not see the other. 
After passing Wood End at 2:07 A. M. we tacked ship 
and ran for Long Point Light, but at once found that we 
were running a bit by the wind, so, not caring to get too 
close in, tacked ship again and stood along until we could 
safely carry our boom to starboard. 

Once in by Long Point we hauled on the wind and 
slowly beat up to our old anchorage, where we tet go the 
mud-hook at 3:17 A. M. I was. good for an immediate 
and Iong.-sleep, but as Albert said he was hungry, I 
scrambled half a dozen eggs and made some. chocolate 





Wood End Light abeam at 6:02 A. M. 


while he bailed out the cuddy. On finishing our meal we 
turned ‘in without waiting to change into dry clothes. It 
was thén just the right kind of a morning to be starting 
for Hyannis, but I had to wait for a new crew. 

Albert left at 2 P. M., and I spent the afternoon gather- 
ing. up the things which had been dried out during the 
afternoon (practically everything on board), and in tak- 
ing a nap. Among the boats in the harbor was the 46- 
footer, Wasp, which had tried to round the Cape the 
morning before, but after getting down to Pollock Rip 
a — forced to give it up and return—“Even as you 
and I.” 

Saturday, July 18. My new crew, in the person of Capt. 
Benjamin F. Sparks, came aboard at 4:50 A. M. He is a 
retired whaling captain, and a good small boatman. He 
now makes a business of taking small boats around the 
Cape, or of assisting owners to do so. I found him in- 
valuable and a good companion to boot, so cheerfully 
recommend him to anyone needing such services. We got 
away at 5:10 with a nice wholesail W. S. W. breeze 
and a fair tide. 

We worked up the beach from Long Point in short 
tacks close inshore—the water is deep right up to the 
beach. We had Wood End Light abeam at 6:02 A. M., 
and easing our sheets reached away for Race Point. We 
kept very close in to the beach (close enough to see the 
bottom and at times in less than six feet of water) all 
the way around to High Head Life Saving Station. Cape 
Cod Light came abeam at 8:50. The sky was then clear 
and the W. S. W. wind moderate. 

By half past ten the wind had backed to due south and 
breezed so much that we put two reefs in the mainsail. 
We plugged away at it in long boards, going about four 
miles lowe on one hitch. We dié@ Setter away from 
the land as the wind was less puffy there‘than close in by 
the beach where -we caught ‘some hot flaws that laid us 
out flat. On one of,oyr offshore hitches we .passed a 
soft. schooner simply flying under her spinhaker. ; 

At five minutes before two o’clock in the afternoon we 
passed the Nausett. Lights and continued ouvf monotonous 
task of turning to windward with lee rail awash and spray 
flying. It was interesting to see how much pleasure 
Sparks derived from steering a “knockabout boat.” He 
marveled at her delicacy of helm and her ability to lie 
within four points of the wind. 

At 4:15 we caught the fair tide which turns off Chat- 
ham an hour before it does at Pollock Rip. Fifteen 
minutes later we shook out our reefs as the wind was 
more moderate. The sky looked bad to me, but Sparks 
“allowed it did not bother him, as he did not believe in 
mackerel skies anyway.” Perhaps he said so to reassure 


me. 
We passed the Chatham bar whistler at 4:45 P. M. It 
had a familiar look to me. The tide began to set us to 


windward in great shape. It certainly does run over the - 


shoals with great velocity. Pollock Rip Shoals Lightship 
bore east at 5:58, and at 6:40 we cut well inside of Pol- 
lcck Rip Lightship. It seems to me that they might have 
given the newer ship a name less similar to that of the old 
vessel. Why not the “Chatham Shoals,” or the “Slue 
Lightship?” _ 

At first we could just barely lay for Shovelful Light- 
ship, but, thanks to the tide, were soon able to ease our 
sheets, and even then we passed through.the rips on Stone 
Horse Shoal and a mile to windward of Shovelful. 

In ea _ - had ——— in lo- 
cating t ys that mark the narrow c between 
Handkerchief and Shovelful Shoals, but finally picked 
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them up and whisked in by Monomoy at 75. We thus 
saved going way around the Handkerchief. 

Our course was now W. N. W., and as we ran along we 
congtatulated ourselves upon the fact that we would soon 
be at anchor in Hyannis harbor. | lighted the binnacle 
lamp so as to be able to steer the compass course. It was 
not long before we raised Bishop and Clerks’ Light. Soon 
after this the wind began to prick on and at once backed 
te S.S. E. The direction was favorable, but the amount 
was not, so we jumped around and tied in two reefs. On 
hoisting-away again we found this too much—even off the 
wind—so we once more slackened away and tied in the 
third reef. This set she behaved better for a short time, 
but the wind was settling down to blow hard and it was 
not long before I decided to shift jibs. I accomplished 
this with much difficulty, as the Ayaya was jumping, roll- 
ing and diving as if mad. Coleman hooks are hard to 
handle under such conditions; when you add intense 
darkness and furious rain you may appreciate my task. 
It was easy enough to unhook them, getting the leather 
thong back through the eye was my difficulty, but I finally 
succeeded in hooking the halliards and sheets to the storm 
jib, hoisted it and tumbled aft. 

[To BE CONCLUDED.] 


Atlantic Y. C. Rating Rule. 


AT a recent meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. held in New 
York, amendments to the racing rules were adopted 
which show radical changes in the method of obtaining 
rating measurement. The innovations come as the result 
of a series of meetings held since early fall, in which the 
New York and Atlantic Y. C. have sought to come to 
scme agreement for a uniform method of rating. 

The work of the Atlantic Y. C. has been in charge of 
a committee consisting of Henry J. Gielow, chairman; 
Henry J: Robert and Charles E. Schuyler. Mr. Gielow, 
however, is responsible for the rule. ‘Lhe success of the 
new regulations has held his close attention for some 
time past. He has gone about the work in the same ener- 
getic and expert manner which characterized the creation 
of the rating rules adopted by the American Power Boat 
Association last year. These have since been considered 
good enough to be accepted as a standard by a number of 
leading power boat organizations abroad. 

Having in mind the great need of uniformity in rating 
rules the Atlantic Y. C. amendments were made akin 
tc those adopted. last year by the New York Y. C., the 
principal difference being the method of obtaining “L,” 
or length used in the formula. 

The New York Y. C. obtains it by taking the quarter 
breadth length on deck and at the load waterline and 
dividing the sum by two. The Atlantic Y. C. obtains 
“L” by a single measurement, Io per cent. of the greatest 
beam at the load waterline above the load waterline 
plane. Both methods give substantially the same L on 
existing yachts. On new boats, however, the New York 
Y. C. rule can be evaded to a considerable extent, which 
is guarded against in that adopted by the Sea Gate or- 
ganization, It is asserted by sponsors of the latter that 
the new ‘method of obtaining L measures more ac- 
curately the line on which the boat really sails when 
heejed- to shér best work. 

‘he intent of the rule is to foster the building of boats 
of ‘goed=displacement, moderate overhangs, and liberal 
accomma@dations, which can take a sea without pounding 
and yet ipossess a good burst of speed. The complete 
formula of the Atlantic Y. C. rating rule is as follows: 

Racing measurement equals length multiplied by the 
squate root of the sail area divided by 5.5 times the cube 
root of the displacement. Length (L) is obtained as 
follows: 

L is measured on a line parallel with the middle fore 
and aft vertical plane at a distance from it equal to one- 
quarter of the greatest beam at the load waterline and 
one-tenth of the beam above it. Any unfairness of form 
for the apparent purpose of shortening the length shail 
be trued up and the yacht measured between fair lines. 

Another slight difference between the New York Y. C. 
rule and that of the Atlantic Y. C. is the divisor. In the 
first mentioned, five times the cube root of the displace- 
ment is taken, while in that of the Sea Gate Club the 
divisor is made 5.5 times the cube root of the displace- 
ment. The latter change was recommended by “Nat” 
Herreshoff, among other well-known designers. Increase 
in the divisor in most cases brings about a lower rating 
than in the New York Y. C. rule. 

The new regulations replace the old Atlantic Y. C. 
rule, in which rating measurement was equal to one-half 
the load waterline length multiplied by the square root of 
the sail area. It is interesting to note the comparative 
ratings under the old and new Atlantic Y. C. rules. Ex- 
amples figured accurately enough to well illustrate the 
point are published herewith. 

It will be seen that craft of healthy type rate low. Ap- 
proach toward the scow is severely taxed. It should also 
be noted how greatly L, the waterline on which a boat 
sails when heeled to her best work, differs in extreme 
craft from the load waterline length which was taken in 
the old Atlantic Y. C, rule. A few ratings of existing 
boats are given below for the purpose of comparison: ° 

SCHOONERS. 
L. Old Ruieg. New Boting. 





8 77.8 93 90 
9 78.5 90.7 85.5 
5 80.0 93.1 90.0 
79.0 65.5 82.3 76.8 
69.0 67.0 73.2 73.5 
i 68.0 66.2 73.2 72.7 
PNEEE Sin cecdcbevecncseis 68.0 66.2 73.2 72.7 
SLOOPS. 
Weetamoe 0 56.2 60.0 66.5 
Neola .... 56.2 60.0 66.5 
Isolde .. 55.0 60.5 62.7 
40.0 43.0 46.5 
38.0 43.0 46.0 
34.8 39.2 35.2 
25.8 24.1 25.0 
18.7 22.0 18.0 
21.5 20.9 22.1 
21.6 20.9 22.1 
21.5 20.9 22.1 


When the New York Y. C. rule was first made public 
it called forth a storm of. objection and illustrations of 
its lack of merit. All of these, however, referred to 
boats of 4oft. racing measurement or over, the smallest 
class considered by the New York Y. C. The Atlantic 
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Y. C. is the first to apply the principles to smaller boats, 
of which the great bulk of the racing force of the country 
is composed. 

The Atlantic Y. C. rules place the same limitations on 
load waterline, draft and sail area as do those of the New 
York Y. C. One-half of any excess of the load waterline 
over 115 per cent. of L is added to the rating measure- 
ment. The limit of draft in feet is equal .133 times the 
rating measurement at the top of the class, plus 2.66. 

Excess of draft, exclusive of centerboard, obtained by 
the latter formula, is multiplied by 5 and added to the 
rating measurement. The draft of any boat, exclusive of 
centerboard, cannot exceed 18ft. Any excess of the 
square root of the sail area over 135 per cent. of L is 
added to the rating measurement. 

_ A new classification has been made up in which exist- 
ing boats are placed as near as possible in the same classes 
in which they have heretofore sailed, and at the same 
time have them rate as near the top as a logical arrange- 
ment would permit. The classification as adopted is uni- 
form. A difference of one foot occurs between the limits 
of the respective classes for sloops and yawls as they in- 
crease in size. A difference of three feet occurs in that 
for schooners. 

_ The Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay has practically pledged 
itself to adopt the new rule. Final action will be taken 
at a meeting to be held in the near future. The complete 
classification in the new Atlantic Y. C. rating rules 
follows: 

SCHOONERS. 

Class A—AIl over goft., racing measurement; crew, 48 
persons. 

Class B—Over 75ft., not over goft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 35 persons, 

Class C—Over 63ft., not over 75ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 25 persons. 

Class D—Over 54ft., not over 63ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 20 persons. 

Class E—sq4ft. or less, racing measurement; crew, 15 
persons. 

SLOOPS AND YAWLS, 

Class F—AIl over goft., racing measurement; crew, 48 
persons. 

Class G—Over 78ft., not over goft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 35 persons. 

Class H—Over 67ft., not over 78 ft., racing measure- 
ment ; crew, 20 persons. 

Class J—Over 57ft., not over 67ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, I5 persons. 

Class K—Over 48ft., not over 57ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 12 persons. 

Class L—Over 4oft., not over 48ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 9 persons. 

Class M—Over 33ft., not over 4oft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 7 persons. 

Class N—Over 27ft., not over 33ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 5 persons. 

Class P—Over 2zft., not over 27ft., racing measure- 
ment ; crew, 4 persons. 

Class Q—Over 18ft., not over 22ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 3 persons. 

Class R—18ft. or less, racing measurement; crew, 2 
persons. 

CATBOATS, 

Class S—Over 27ft., not over 33ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 5 persons. 

Class T—Over 22ft., not over 27ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, 4 persons. ; 

Class V—Over 18ft., not over 22ft., racing measure- 
ment ; crew, 3 persons. 

Class W—18ft. or less, racing measurement; crew, 2 


persons. 
Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Arrangements are being made for a 
match race between two one-design classes of 18ft. knock- 
abouts. One class will be of the keel type, designed by 
Mr, E. A. Boardman, of Boston. The other class will be 
composed of centerboard boats designed by Capt. N. G. 
Herreshoff, of Bristol. The keel boats were designed 
especially for Marblehead yachtsmen, and the conditicns 
of those waters have been considered. While this is 
essentially a one-design class, the boats in every way 
conform to the restrictions of the Eighteen-foot Knock- 
about Association. On account of the shoaling waters of 
Buzzard’s Bay the centerboard type has been selected for 
the yachtsmen of those waters. It is understood that this 
class will also conform to the same restrictions as the 
boats from the North Shore, with the exception that they 
will carry a little more sail. 

There are three of the Boardman boats already ordered 
by Vice-Commodore C. H. Foster, of the Eastern Y. C., 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams 2d, of the Boston and 
Eastern Y. C., and Mr. R. de B, Boardman, of. the 
Corinthian and Manchester Y. C. The class of 18-footers 
for Buzzard’s Bay was organized by Mr. R. W. Emmons 
2d, of the Beverly Y. C. Four of these boats have been 
ordered from Herreshoff, but the names of the owners 
have not yet been announced. 

When the Eighteen-foot Knockabout Association was 
organized by ex-Commodore C. C. Clapp, of the Duxbury 
Y. C., its rules and restrictions were mainly taken from 
those governing a like class of the Beverly Y. C. The 
principal difference was that in the Buzzard’s Bay class 
1,500 pounds of outside ballast were required, while the 
Knockabout Association placed no restrictions on ballast, 
but stipulated that the boats should weigh 4,000 pounds. 
Other necessary restrictions have since been made by the 
Knockabout Association, Although this 18ft. class was 
practically founded by the Beverly Y. C., there has been 
little or no activity shown by the yachtsmen of Buzzard’s 
Bay in building boats for it, while, on the other hand, 
in Massachusetts Bay the class has turned out to be the 
most popular one. 

A series. of races between the representative types of 
both sections will undoubtedly prove of much benefit. It 
will increase the interest that has already been shown in 
Massachusetts Bay, and it is likely to put the class on a 
practical working basis in Buzzard’s Bay. The series 
proposed cos ay ve classified as an inter-club one, for 
in usetts Bay, particularly, the yachts will be 
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owned by members of different clubs. Considerable in- 
terest is being manifested in the proposed match, and it 
is possible that by the time the races are called there will 
be as many as six boats on each side. aa 

It has been suggested that the series be sailed in neutral 
waters for the first race, and Provincetown has been men- 
tioned as a possible meeting place. If this ‘place were 
selected the Buzzard’s Bay boats would have further to 
sail than the North Shore boats, and also in more trying 
waters. Provincetown appears to be the only place be- 
tween Marblehead and Buzzard’s Bay, however, where 
these little boats could be reasonably tried. It may be 
possible that the first series will be sailed in the waters 
of one of the contesting group, a return series to be 
sailed in the waters of the other contestants another 

ason. 

Dering the winter a nautical school has been estab- 
lished at the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the benefit of yachtsmen. The subject matter taken 
up is along the lines of the school established by Capt. 
Howard Patterson in New York. There are courses in 
naval architecture, alongshore and deep sea navigation, 
seamanship, and the study of gasolene engines. It is not 
a money-making affair, but is established for the benefit 
of those who wish to seek knowledge on the subjects. 
The instructors are men who stand very high in their 
professions, coming from the U. S. Navy and from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The assessment 
levied is only sufficient to pay the instructors as nearly 
as possible, and the amount is very small. 

The school has really been established for some time, 
but it was not until this winter that sufficient confidence 
was felt to take up all of the main branches of the 
science. The school has been of great benefit to those 
who have attended it in the past, and some nice work 
has been shown in designing and seamanship by some of 
the veriest amateurs. There is no doubt that it will prove 
of immense value to amateur yachtsmen of Boston and 
vicinity in coming years, 

The Regatta Committee of the Eastern Y. C. has 
issued, in pamphlet form, a complete record of races 
given by the club during the season of 1903, including the 
squadron runs on the annual cruise and the special race 
off Newport. By the records it is shown that in the 
special open races given for smaller classes during the 
season, the championship cups, offered by Commodore 
Laurence Minot have been won by Sally VII. in Class 
D, Medric, in class E, and Question in class I. 
These boats are 25-footers, 22-footers, and 18-footers 
respectively. 

Much interest is being shown in the new 3oft. class, 
but at present only three boats are in sight. For a brand 
new proposition even this number gives encouragement, 
and it is likely that the class will be a go. The designers 
are receiving queries all around, and it is expected that a 
few more orders will be forthcoming before long. 

Messrs. Murray & Tregurtha have an order fora 47ft. 
torpedo stern, cabin launch for Mr. George P. Prior, of 
Winthrop. The yacht is now under construction. She 
will be equipped with a 16 horse-power engine. They 
are also building a 22ft. launch, with a 3 horse-power 
engine for a Halifax yachtsman. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


There is building at the yard of the Greenport Basin 
and Construction Company, a 25ft. waterline cruiser 
for Mr. Benjamin Atha, who spends his summers at 
Shelter Island. The boat was designed by Mr. Theo- 
dore Brigham. 

Ree 


A meeting of the South Coast Y. C. was held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., on the evening of Dec. 14, and the 
following officers were elected: Com., J. J. Jenkins; 
Vice-Com., Hays Rice; Rear-Com., Eugene Overton; 
Post Captain, George Rice, Jr.; Regatta Committee, 
E. F. Doran, Chairman; Blake Gregory and Edward 
Hyans; Board of Directors, J. J. Jenkins, Hays Rice, 
Eugene Overton, W. S. Morse and Victor Stewart. 
It is probable the club will accept the informal offer 
of the Salt Lake Railroad, which has tendered them 
the use of the old Catalina Club House on Terminal 
Island as temporary quarters for the club. 


There is building at the yard of the Herreshoff 
Mfg. Co., at Bristol, a 43ft. speed launch for a New 
York yachtsman. The boat was designed by Mr. C. 
F. Herreshoff. She will have oak frames and mahog- 
any planking, will be 43ft. long and 5ft. breadth. Two 
20 horse-power: engines are expected to drive the boat 
at about 20 miles an hour. 


The formation of a yacht racing association among 
the clubs on the south side of Long Island was agi- 
tated last summer and, while permanent organization 
has not yet been effected, the various clubs have mani- 
fested so much interest in the proposition that such 
organization will shortly be made. : ‘ 

South side yachtsmen are interested in one-design 
class racing. and a committee representing the several 
clubs has adopted the plan of boat which will appeal 
to every yachtsman, and which will enable all to take 
part in a purposed annual regatta for a trophy. The 
several clubs have elected representatives to a commit- 
tee. which closely examined a number of plans and 
drawings of boats adapted to the uses in south side 
bays. The committee is composed of Vice-Com Frank 
K. Walsh, of the Keystone Y. C.; Com. Miller, of 
Freeport: former Com. Charles Southard, of the 
esspanned Bay Y. C., and William Titus, of Hemp- 
stead. 

The plan for a one-design class boat. decided upon 
by this committee. isa 25ft. catboat, having a breadth 
of zit. 8in., a draft of 15in., with 12in. least freeboard, 
and the choice of the committee has been adopted by 
the various yacht clubs. 

It is purposed to build five of these boats before 
next season, one for each club on the soutl: side, and . 
@ series of-races will be held each season, with a re- 
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gatta at the close to determine the championship. It 
is thought that the one-design class will give an im- 
petus to yachting in these waters, and that in another 
year many more boats will be built. 


RRR ‘. 


The Philadelphia Y. C. has made a change in the 
club burgee. The new pennant is a pointed flag 
around the edge of which is a blue band. In the center 
of the burgee is a red keystone. The club’s old pen- 
nant was exactly the same except for the blue border. 


RRR 


Mr. Cyrus Curtis, of Philadelphia, is to have a steel 
steam yacht built at Morris Heights, N. Y. Mr. 
Curtis formerly owned a small wood steam yacht 
named Philomena. Mr. Curtis’ new yacht will be 115/t. 
over all, osft. waterline, 16ft. 6in. breadth and 7ft. 6in. 
draft. She is to be a flush deck vessel with a single 
funnel and two pole masts. There will be a large deck 
house forward, which will be used as a dining saloon. 
In the after part of the deck house will be the pantry, 
which will connect with the galley by dumb waiter. 
Aft of the machinery space are to be the owner’s and 
guests’ cabins and bath rooms. Forward of the engine 
room will be the galley, staterooms for the officers 
and the forecastle. The deckhouse, companionways, 
deck fittings and owner’s ana guests’ rooms will be 
finished in mahogany. 

The yacht will be fitted with a Seabury triple expan- 
sion engine, with cylinders 84in., 14in. and 23in. in 
diameter by 12in. stroke. Steam will be supplied by a 
Seabury water tube boiler. The speed of the yacht. 
will be at least fourteen miles an hour. She will have 
a complete electric light equipment. The owner pro- 
poses to name the yacht Machigonne, after the original 
Indian name for Portland, Me., his birthplace. 

RRR 


The following regulations have been forwarded to 
us by the Club Nautique de Nice relating to King Edward 
VII.’s Mediterranean cup: 

“In accordance with His Majesty’s desires, this 
trophy, to be called King Edward VII.’s Mediterran- 
ean Cup, is to constitute the prize of an international 
race from Gibraltar to Nice, which will take place un- 
der the following conditions: 

“Tt, All yachts, irrespective of nationality or rig, meas- 
uring at least forty tons, according to Thames meas- 
urement, will be admitted to participate in the race. 

“2. The course will be divided into three heats: (1) 
Gibraltar-Palma (Majorca Island); (2) Palma-Mar- 
seilles; (3) Marseilles-Nice. 

“3. The start will take place at Gibraltar on Monday, 
Feb. 8, 1904. Full instructions concerning the de- 
parture from Gibraltar, the arrival and departure from 
Palma and Marseilles and the arrival at Nice will be 
issued to yachts participating in this race. 

“4. The final classification will be decided by the com- 
putation of the relative duration of each heat. 

“s. The prizes are as follows: First prize, a challenge 
cup presented by His Majesty the King, and called 
King Edward VII.’s Mediterranean Cup, with 2,500f. 
in specie added by the Club Nautique de Nice; second 
prize, a Sévres vase, offered by the President of the 
French Republic, and 1,250f. added by La _ Société 
Nautique de Marseilles; third prize, 750f., offered by 
the Club Nautique de Nice; fourth prize, soof., offered 
by the Club Nautique de Nice. 

“6. Entries for the race will be received by the secre- 
tary of the Club Nautique de Nice, 93, Quai du Midi, 
up to Dec. 31, 1903, either by letter or telegram. Such 
entries, however, will not be accepted unless accom- 
panied by the entrance fee of 250f., said sum to be re- 
turned in case the race does not take place. 

“7. The race, by special agreement, will not take place 
unless there are at least five competitors at the start. 

“Mr. Andrew Thomson has kindly consented to act 
as handicapper.” 

RRR 


Mr. A. D. Proctor Smith, owner of the speed launch 
Vingt-et-Un, has accepted the challenge made by Mr. 
C. H. Tangeman for a motor boat race. Mr. Tange- 
man is of the firm of Hollander & Tangeman, the 
American agents of the Fiat automobile, which is 
manufactured in Turin, Italy. Mr. Tangeman has 
ordered the Electric Launch Co., of Bayonne, N. J., 
to build a hull for him, and one of his own motors 
will be installed in it. 

The performances of Mr. Smith’s remarkable little 
boat vingt-et-Un, have been recorded in these columns. 

The match will be held under the auspices of the 
American Power Boat Association at a date between 
March 15 and May 15, 1904. The race is for $500 a 
side, and it is probable that the money will go toward 
purchasing a cup that will be a perpetual challenge 


trophy. 

o RRR 

Favorable editorial comment was made in a recent 
number of our British contemporary, the Yachtsman, 
in regard to an employment bureau, which has been 
established at Southampton, England, for the purpose 
of supplying owners of both power and sail yachts 
with capable and reliable men to fill all positions on 
these vessels. The editor said in part: 

“Tt seems to us that a great future is in store for this 
firm, for in the absence of any competition at the 
start, it has the chance of securing the hearty co- 
operation of owners, and can afford to pick the best 
men and discard any of inferior clay. So long as such 
a policy is continued the bureau must be of great ad- 
vantage to employers and men alike. At present, we 
know it to be a fact that a large number of men of the 
best sort in various parts of the country would gladly 
take up yacht service, but that they do not know how 
to set. about it.” 

A very similar bureau has been established in New 
York City. and as it is to be conducted on sound lines 
and by one who has had considerable experience in this 
work, the idea ought to commend itself to owners, and 
they should in the future be free from the annoyance 
of securing capable hands. The bureau ought to be the 
means of: giving employment to reliable sailors, and there 
ure many to be had. Owners have never known just 
where to look for them, and in many cases the crews are 


iz * 


eked up by the officers at the ship yards and along the 
waier front. 

The American yacht intelligence bureau, which we 
refer to, is to be conducted by Mr. Herman Irving 
Loewy, who has been with Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane for eight years, and during that time looked 


after that firm’s employment department. ‘The refer- 
ences of all men furnished will be carefully and rigidly 
investigated, and as only steady and reliable men will 
be furnished, these will be of such a character as to 
obviate the unpleasant necessity of constant changes. 
The charges made for furnishing heads of departments 
and assistants are moderate, and owners will gladly 
pay these fees in order to get trustworthy men, who 
are qualified to do the work. 
RRR 
Mr. W. Starling Burgess, senior member of the Boston 
firm of Messrs. Burgess & Packard, has opened an office 
in London at 20 Endsleigh street, Gordon Square. Mr. 
Burgess is to make a specialty of designing racing yachts 
for the British Y. R. A. classes. 





Designing Competition. 


$225 in Prizes. 


Two designing competitions have been given in 
FOREST AND STREAM. ‘The first was for a 25/t. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15{t. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. ‘The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and proiessionals. 
‘The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$4o. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

I. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

If. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 
= - The lowest freeboard to covering board must 

e 3it. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in. work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to O6ft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required. 

I. Sheer plan, scale 34in—=1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

Il. Half breadth, scale %4in.—=1ft. 

IlI. Body plan, scale %4in.—=1ft. 

.1V. Cabin plan, inboard protile and at least one 
cross section, scale 4in.—1ft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in.—=1ft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsai. and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

_An outhne specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should he on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
1. 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

_ The Forest anD STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. ts 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of. Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 2s5ft. with great care; has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards, 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Hudson Rifle Cicb. 


New Yorx.—The Hudson Rifle Club, of Jersey City, N. - 
at its annual meeting a few days since elected the following board 
of officers: W. A. Barker, President; Wm. Gannon, Captain; H. 
J. McCartney, Lieutenant; J. Thompson, Secretary; Wm. O’Keefe, 
Treasurer. Captain Gannon is a lieutenant in Company C, Fourth 
Regiment, N. J. N. G.; he is a first-class shot and an enthusiastic 
rifleman. 

The Hudson club has of late been in a condition of innocuous 
desuetude, but under the leadership of Capt. Gannon the club 
will probably take a new lease of activity in rifle shooting. It 
has the best club house in the State, and its gallery ranges are 
first class and up-to-date. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crncrnnatt, O.—On Dec. 20 the following scores were shot at 
200yds., offhand, 25-ring target. Nestler led with 221: 


‘ 














Honor. 
OME cciickthiivctecsctcececcvexees 271 218 217 215 206 66 
GNIE. SN cvasstcacecusnatecdaevecatond 220 212 207 207 27 61 
Hasenzahl 218 212 209 206 oF 
IE 5 « cquveubreckesedstuzeumeaes tox 215 214 213 213 63 
MUM vcs ceavccdudecucéuqactetetsdd +209 206 «199 195 186 58 
OGRE Gio inscievedtattecwdede Silveecs 203 197 196 194 191 57 
DRG vn cussgeadusteasas sen nae smesotnd 202 200 189 187 180 54 
MME. cs ch wads epeckennuneuecgurcnnkegtt 200 200 198 195 195 62 
Hoher  ..nccccccccccccccccescccccccccces@® 198 191 189 187 My 
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Miller Rifle Clsb. 


Twetve members of the Miller club took part in the weekly 
club shoot on the club range, 423 Washington street, Hoboken, 
Dec. 23. Capt. W. A. Tewes, of Peters Cartridge Co. staff, of 
New York city is now shooting with the club. Capt. Tewes is 
one of the best rifle shots in or about New York city. 

The Miller club has a number of good marksmen on its mem- 
bership roll. Some years ago it had one of the strongest teams 
of gallery shooters in Hudson county. ‘Ihe scores: 

Ten-shot score, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: W. A. Tewes 245, 
C. Bischoff 244, J. Bischoff 243, R. W. Evans 243, R. Gold- 
thwaite 241, D. Dingman 240, C. Unbehaum 241, D. Miller 239, 
C. Miller 239, O. Smith 238, E. Doyle 235, C. Kinsey 227, 

Dec. 23.—R. W. Evans 244, D. Dingman 242, C. Bischoff 242, 
D. Miller 240, C. Smith 239, F. Unbehaum 239, E. Doyle 238, R. 
Goldthwaite 237, C. Kinsey 235, C. Bayha 224, C. Miller 231. 





Zettler Rifle Ci_b, 


Tre scores of the members of the Zettler Rifle Club, made 
Dec. 22, are as follows: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., total 100 shots: 
C. G. Zettler, Jr., 2417, B. Zettier 2394, L. Maurer 2390. 

Fifty shots: A. Kronsberg 1218, R. Gute 1213, E. Van Zandt 
1213, W. A. Hicks 1199, = G, Zettler, Sr., 1198, T. H. Keller, Sr., 
1175, H. Fenwirth 1165, G. J. Bernius 1127. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, best center shot to count by 
measurement, degrees: R. Gute 24, A. Kronsberg 28%, B. Zettler 
29%, W. A. Hicks 30%, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 39, L. Buss 45, G. 
Ludwig 46%, G. J. Bernius 50%, G. Schlicht 62, C. G. Zettler, 
Jr., 55%, A. Begerow 68%, H. D. Muller 65%, W. A. Tewes 69%. 








| Grapshoating. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 28-31—St. Joseph, Mo.—First annual Interstate tourna- 
ment. Managers, F. B. Cunningham, St. Joseph, and Chris. 
Gottlieb, Kansas City. 


1904. 


Jan. 1.—Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club amateur tournament and 
cecntest for English Hotel cup; Fred Erb, Jr. (holder), against 
Ed \oris. Jas. W. Bell ,Sec’y. 

jan. L—Voughkeepsic, \. \., Gun Club second annual tourna- 
ment. A. J. Du Bois, Sec’y 

fan. 12-16 — Hamilton, ‘oes. Gun Club tournament. 

Jan. 13.—Guttenburg, N. J.—Handicap for Knockabout gun; 
handicaps, distance and bird allowance; 15 birds; entrance, price 


of birds. Gus Greiff, Mgr. 
= 18-23.—Lrenham, pone —Sunny South I[landicap. 
‘eb. en y.—Jetierson County Gun Club. 
Feb. 23-26.—\ est oe ind.—Colonial ee Targets 


and pigeons. Open. $500 guaranteed. John L. Winston, Mgr. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM gues to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








Mr. John S. Wright, the energetic manager of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club, informs us that on the club grounds on Kaiser’s farm, 
Old Mill road, Jan. 1, at 1 o’clock, he will hold a shoot, the 
main event of which will be a 100-target allowance handicap for a 
handsome glass punch bowl; entrance $1, targets extra; ten to 
fill. To reach the grounds, take Kings County Elevated to 

rescent street. 

Cresce: n 


The handicap at 15 live birds for a knockabout gun, presented 
by Mr. Gus Greiff on behalf of Mr. H. Sauer, of the firm of J. P. 
Sauer & Son, Suhl, Germiny, promises to be a great contest. A 
large number of shooters have already signified their intention to 


participate. The conditions are favorable to the amateurs. The 
professionals are to stand at the back mark, 33yds. Amateurs 
have a nearer mark, and a bird allowance besides. Entrance, 


The date is Jan 13. 
R 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, writes us as follows: “I have been instructed by the 
president, Mr. Irby Bennett, to advise you that a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Interstate Association will be held 
on Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, at 10:30 A. M., in the offices of the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar street, New York city, for 
the purpose of considering the proposed amendment to the by- 
laws, notice of which was given at the adjourned annual meeting 
of the stockholders, held Dec. 10. A meeting of the tournament 
committee of the Association has been called for 10 A. M., the 
same date and place.” 


price of birds. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Dec. 256.—The Christmas Day shoot of the 
North River Gun Club had nine participants. The weather was 
bad—cloudy, rainy and raw. As a consequence the scores suf- 
fered in the totals. 





Events: 2 4 £-s 72 ee 

Targets: 16 15 15 16 16 46 16 
Ejickhoff -. @. 2-2. 8 23 
EE Gadhia scnshedeee cases Se BR. 8 8 10 
Giover ... BwBa eau. 
Vosselman S & Bat 8 wt 
BEE. cake taba ie'nbccccst -agebeinses Ss. 8:67 6... 
Harland S ¢ 2.232. 3-% 
Richter .... - $B 14 00 6 
Monahan .. - i § 010 6 4 
Allison .. cn. on ine Ab oe. 542, Oe 

Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 


Trap at Singac, 
Singac, N. J., Dec. 26.—A large crowd was present at Mr. 
Arthur Bunn’s live-bird shoot to-day. The birds were a good lot. 
Five events were shot. The first event was a sweepstake at 5 
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birds, in which Messrs. R. and 
E Klotz killed 3. The scores: 


W. Stanley and Kuff tied on 4 





A R Radcliffe, 28........ 00100—1 W Stanley, 26...++0+++-110L1—4 
W H Sherman, 2v....... 2100-2 Kuff, 27........ nes -21u22—4 
B Beattie, 20...,.....000+ 00201—2 Francisco, 28....... .200W-—1 
R Stanley, 26............. 2ww2iI—4_ E Klotz, 28........ sepeed 0211-3 


In the second event four, Messrs. Radcliffe, Klotz, Sindle and 


Francisco, tied on 4. Sherman and Kuff tied for second on 2. 

‘Lhe scores: 

Radclifie, 2B.......c0cs00 21210—4 Klotz, 28........+.0+ .».- 102114 

SIN, BB inccncecosesen W10—2 Sindle, 26 ........0+eeeee 1n01—4 

puma, iencoses osbenenell wivww—1 Francisco, 28.......+++++ 2120-4 
OEE, Meevevcvecesscdecved 


The third event was a 5-bird 
Hopper and E. Morgan tied on 


sweep, in which Messrs. G. A. 
straight scores: 


Madeuhe, BE ..cccvescocves 2WW22—4 Sindle, 2W.........seeeees 12220—4 
Swerman, 2B. ....ccccccced Wull—2 Kutt, 26 .......cecceeees --122u2—4 
Mantten, BE ..ccicoscsvecn Livvl—3 Hopper, 28.........+++ «212-6 
Klotz, 2B .ccscccccccccces 222u2—4 Morgan, 28 ....... eevee eekZhL—6 


North Side Rod and Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 26—The Christmas Day handicap of the 
Northside Rod and Gun Club was held on the ciub grounds at 
Alyea’s Pond. ‘Lhere was a good attendance. Messrs. W. Harris, 
C. Lewis and Bb. Terhune tied for first place on 18. Henry 
Beck.ef was second on 17; J. Mathews was third on 16. ‘The 
scures, 25 targets: 

H. Beckier 17, W. Banta 15, W. Harris 18, C. Lewis 18, B. 
Terhune 18, C. Teddis 13, A. Veenstra 4, G. irwin 11, F. Brown 
14, J. Seebach 9, J. Matthews 16, H. Wright 10, W. Swift 14, 
B. Masker 10, N. Bogertman 5, M, Breen 16, 1. Storms 8 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 26.—Owing to the clash in dates with an- 
other shoot, the Jackson Park Gun Club held a shoot on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 23, and another one to-day, both at live birds. ‘The 
crowd on both dates was large, but the shooters failed to come 
out; probably on account of the holiday. Wednesday was a busy 
day, and to-day followed a holiday. 

‘Lhe weather this morning was of the regular blizzard kind. 
The club will hold a live-bird shoot next Saturday afternoon, 
commencing at 1 o'clock, and wiil probably arrange for a big 
two or three days’ shoot in February, 1904, for money and mer- 
chandise prizes on a big scale, 

On Dec. 23 those who were present had plenty of sport, as the 
birds were nearly all fast and kept the shooters guessing. 

Bob Radclitte, of Little Falls, was in good form and did the 
best work. Radcliffe won the first and third events and was 
second in the other event. Eddie Morgan, Van Horn and A, R. 
Radcliffe also shot well. 


First event, 5 bird practice: 













G A Hopper.........+++-22200-3 R Radcliffe ......+++++ 21112—5 
J Bowers .2.ccccccccccces ULIW2—3 Van Horm ....ececeeeeees U1L20—-3 
E Morgan ........00000e20202—3 

Second event, 10-bird sweep: 

G A Hopper....... 2022001020— 5 R Radcliffe.. 1101*21110— 7 
Powers ... 2201011012— 7 Van Horn . 1211012220— 8 

E DROS. ccccccces 100102220-— 6 A R Radcliff 2ULL12*10— 8 
‘lhird event, 7-bird sweep: 

G A Hopper R Radcliffe .........2. 2111211—7 
eueen ec... Van Horm ......s.0 00122115 
BAGG cccccccccsccs A R Radcliffe.......... 1121100—5 
On Dec. 26 three events were shot. The first was at 5 birds, 

$2. The scores: 

Repent SE ivcessvnascsed 01102—3 Connors, 27 ......eeeeeee 00211—3 

Morgan, 29 ............+-20012—3 Stalter, 28 ......-sseeeeees 22122—6 

A Kadciihe, 28 ....c.c00- 12222—5 
The second was at 10 birds, $4: 

Lenone, 28......... 0100101100— 4 Stalter, 28 .......... 22%2000202— 5 

Morgan, 29 ........ 1227102122— 9 Bunn, 29 ........... 2222222211—10 

A Radcliffe, 28..... 1211121220— 9 Powers, 28 ......... 1120010211— 7 

Commas, Bi .cccves *201100222— 6 
No. 3 was at 10 birds, $4: 

Lenone, 28 ........ 0010000020— ; Dasa GD. .ccesicesed 0212020112— 7 

Morgan, 29 ........22211*2201I— 8 Powers, 28 ........ 0221122220— 8 

A Radcliffe, 28.....1210011212— 8 R Radcliffe, 27..... 0001111101— 6 

OS eee 2220222221 9 Makler, 26 ......... 0001202100—4 

Case—Reed. 
Reaville, N. J., Dec. 19.—The following scores are a series of 


races, best two out of three, between Messrs. Case and Reed. 
The first race was at 1h live birds, for $25 a side. Scores: 
CES. cpcsvcened 001110001112002— 8 Reed 
The return match, Dec. 26, was at thew Bridges, 15 birds, $25 
a side. The ones 


RRC acccccecscdee 72120102220101—11 Reed ........-022002222000222— 9 
The other —— were at Reaville, 15 birds, $20 a side, be- 


tween Messrs. Reed and Stout. Scores: 

Weed ccceecscns 022202220222222—12 Stout ......... 011020010210101— 8 
Match at 5 birds, $10 a side: 

GORE ccccnwdusuveosesscnge See TGA ccusncceccevecsceigen 01100—2 
Five birds, $10 a side: 

Gat  cicccvcvesvecsccssevd 200013 Stout ..cccccocccre eoeeee+10202—3 


Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Dec. 256.—The Christmas Day shoot of 
the Franklin Gun Club at targets resulted as follows: Shooting 
at 60, John Williams broke 45; shooting at 48, Fred Suthard 
broke 34. An. Wright shot at 43, broke 29. E. Winters shot at 
16, broke & James Stephens shot at 19, broke 11. E. Black broke 
8 out of 15; G. Joyce, 3 out of 15; Alf. Wright, 5 out of 11. 


Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., Dec. 256.—Our regular monthly shoot for the 
medals took place to-day; also the Hunter badge was taken up 
in a handicap style, making three in all. The day was so rough 
that a very small attendance of members was present. Several 
visitors were present and shot some after the regular events were 
finished. 

The following scores were made at 25 targets: A. E. Holbrook 
21, C. W. Bonnell 20, R. Stamet 20, W. S. Bowlby 18, N. Stamets 
18. 

Holbrook received the honors for first gold badge and the 
hunter pin. 

Bonnell and Stamets shot off for the second badge, Stamets 
flopping Bonnell on the third target. As it is Holbrook and 
Stamets hold all the jewelry of the club. 

C. W. Bonnezut, Sec’y. 








Trap at Lakewood, 


Lakewood, N. J., Dec. 26—For a cup offered by Mr. A. J. 
Murphy, in a 25-target handicap, ten contested. The scores: 





C V Murphy, 2,....c.000s<0 vecccoepeces 101990091199191111111119111—-26 
RA aney, 2. svesvensave . - -111111111011111000111111111—23 
H ppm. 2 coecevcccseonsceecs +» -120111211111111001111111101—23 
CBM, 4... .ccccccccccesvccveces « » O11111101110101027111111100—21 

G Roberts, 4.........ceeeeceeeeeeee 0000011 10111111011101111111—21 

H Fisk, 4 ...4..+++-+eeeceoes eee eevee + o:011000111111111111101011101—21 


P. S. P. Randolph, P. S. P. Randolph, Jr., L. P. Ames and 
Edward Murphy withdrew. 











: Gam 4, ~ 





Springfield Shooting Club. 


Sprincriztp, Mass.—This club held its annual turkey shoot on 
Christmas, with a fair attendance. The cold, cloudy day kept 
many away from the traps, especially the out-of-town shooters. 

All things considered, the scores made were good. In the first 
shoot for the turkey, event No. 16, Coats and Douglass tied-on 18 
targets each, but in the shoot-off Coats won out by 2 targets. 
Douglass, however, took the turkey home, Coats making him a 
present of it. 

There were two turkeys, one for each event. Collins won the 
second with a score of 15 from the l7yd. mark, with Kites a close 
second with 14 from the 19yd, mark, 

A wind came up in the afternoon, on the shooting hard. 





Events: 22.3 5 6 7 8 91011 1213 1415 

Targets: % 10 10 1 10 ? * * 10 10 15 10 15 25 10 
SEE “Sscdvecssibeckene vss 3..10 71013. 
CL Kites . os 5 6. ° oc ce VM oe DSB 
EONS ccbscnec ° nue oak Bae aS 
Stephens econ 6 4 6-8 OT... 
Dr Lewis ... S's SSO Bs te 
ee ee co's, SOS... BS 'SC ar 0 
A Keyes ...... D. Bcc ou 00: Me ve-be am me 
H L Kites © 60 abebe, on, ah ekice 
Dr Keith ..... e OB D' Css bs we" be. ba 05 
SEED. Sckdececnvee ee as dese be 6078 
it MR -nopsevneee Ce ee eee ~ 
ST schsbbeesayabeouusbons oe ¢0 ° oe 00 cc ve ee ce © 


Event 16, turkey shoot, Rien Ais 25 targets: Douglas 
(20) 18, C. L. Kites (20) 14, Coats (18) 18, Snow (16) 13, Coilins 
(8) 11, Mott (18) 10, Graff (7) 7, Howes (18) Ll. Coats and 
Douglass shot off the tie at 10 targets; scores: Coats 6, Douglass 4. 

Event 17 was under the same conditions as event 16. The 
scores: Douglas (21) 13, C. L. Kites (19) 14, Collins (17) 15, Mott 
(17 )13, Graff (16) 13, Hawes (17) 14. 

C. L. Kirgs, Sec’y. 





Felix—Miller, 


Puiraperpnia, Pa., Dec. 26.—The match at Point Breeze be 
tween Messrs, A. A. Felix and A. J. Miller was unfinished, the 
centestants stopping after the 68th round. At that juncture the 
scores were Felix 54, Miller 52. Darkness and the tatensely cold 
weather caused the suspension of the match, the latter by de- 
laying the progress of the match. This contest was really a con- 
tinuation of a match shot between them about two weeks prior, 
in which they tied on 83. The money was increased from $100 
te $200 a side, and last Saturday was fixed upon to decide the 
tie. A large crowd of visitors assembled to witness the match, 
nctwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. A late start 
was made owing to delays caused by the coid. The contestants 
were chilled and fingers numbed in the short while at the score. 

Miller missed 2 out of his first 4, after which two of his birds 
fel! dead out just over the wire. He then scored 10 straight. 
Felix got a poor start, losing 4 out of his first 10. 

Miller shot in better form on his second string, but at the end 
of the 60th round had a lead of 3. it was then growing dark 
and both men were in poor condition from the cold. They were 
foiced to suspend the contest after shooting 18 birds of the 
third string. Ihe match was then called off, with Felix 2 birds 
in the lead. 

No arrangement has been made as to decide the match. It is 
expected that they will meet again in the near future. The 
scores, 30yds. rise: 

RA PRRs cecets 222222223" 
21222222222720202 


° 
A J Miller....... Lu20 -*222222222220*220220222222220220202222220022 
22222227 271 02222, 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Povucnxeepsigz, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Eight men faced the score at 
the weekly shoot of this club to-day. Conditions for shooting were 
not the best, which accounts largely for the rather low scores. 

The best shooting of the day was done by Adriance in the 
cup -event. Smith also shot well in this event; and had he 
broken’ but one mure would have tied the winner. 

We will have one more practice shoot before the date of our 
second annual tournament rolls around, and as this shoot comes 
just one day previous to the day of the tournament, the boys 
will have a good chance to get some practice for the big shoot. 
That some practice is needed a glance at the scores will show. 

Some of the boys have gone stale, which just at this time is 
causing no little worry in camp. However, all hope to be in 
good form on New Year’s Day. 





Events: 123 465 # Events: 12346 
Targets: 1010101010 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
Adriance .......... 9 9 8 5 4 Smith ...... sooseee 6 5 9 5 4 
Traver .sccccosseee 6 9 9 G6 7 Perkins ..... ecooce 6 BE... 6 
Du Bois .........+ DAD os - POUNED ccsncieoss: Bi 4.0%. bo. on 
PERS © Sccnsoucs coce © © on ce 6 Wimees 2... cccccce © Msp ee of 
Traver cup, so fe: Tev't 
rk. cp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdep. Tot’! 
Adriance 22 3 2% Smith ? 24 
Traver ... 2 2 Perkins 4 18 
Du Bois . 4 18 Roberts . 6 1b 
Hans ... 3 22 Winans . 6 2 
SNANIWEH. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, Dec. 25.—The Christmas Day shoot of the 
New York Athletic Club for the cup, 50 targets, handicap allow- 
ance, had three cntries, and was won by Mr, Perkins. The scores 
were as follows: Dr. De Wolf (6) 36, Gus Greiff (3) 31, Perkins 
(20) 50. 

Three events, each at 25 targets, had contestants and scores as 
follows: 

SD EE sccvetecsepeces 16 14 5 TEE. ‘soneenresnooeasasen 
Perkins ..... 222 

Saturday, Dec. 26.—The main event was the Bradley cup, 50 
targets, handicap aieeeianes 
Dr De Wolf, 





olf, s --14 12-32 Borland, 14 ............ 12 14—40 

Gn <. Be Elias, Wisccccpcechos:si Sa 
Cee events, each at 26 targets 

De Wolf .......... 1618 .. 15 12 Borland sobppvaages 13 1815 .... 

seit om nce BS is ieas eee SS Ue 





Riverton Gua Club, 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26.—The shoot of the Riverton Gun Club, 
the annual handicap for club members, was at 30 live birds. 
There was a large attendance of shooters and visitors, 

No, 1 and No. 2 sets of traps were used. The wind blew a 
gale and helped the birds accordingly. Sensational kills were a 
feature. A numoer otf birds, hard hit, were carried out of bounds. 

There were sixteen entries. The cup was won by David Long- 
necker, of Philadelphia. He shot at 30 birds, scoring 26, which, 
with his handicap of 2° birds, gave him 27. L. L. Biddle was 
second. He had a handicap of one miss as a kill and one miss 
as a “no bird,” giving him a total of $1 to shoot at. He finished 
with %, . - 


om = -. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


——— 
Crescent Athletic Club, 

Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 25.—The Christmas Day shoot of the 

Crescent Athletic Club was an active event, there being seven 

centests for trophies, besides other contests. The weather was as 


uncomfortable as it possibly could be consistently with shooting 


at all. It was dark, rainy and raw. Some good scores were mad 
notwithstanding the unfavorable weather conditions 

The competition commenced between 10 and 11 o'clock 

Ihe holiday cup was the main event. It was a handicap at 2% 


targets, and with an allowance of 4, Mr. D. V. B. Hegeman won 
with a full score over nine competitions, as follows: D. V. B 
Hegeman (4) 25, H. M. Brigham (0) 23, F. B. Stephenson (1) 20, 
A. G. Southworth (3) 22, G. Stephenson (2) 19, L. C. Hopkins 
(4) 18, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (2) 18, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 16, Hl. L. 


Meyer (8) 14, E. G. Babcock (8) 8. 


‘The Stake trophy at 25 targets had seven contestants. It also 
was a handicap at 25 targets, and was won by Mr. A. G. South 
worth, who, with his allowance of 3, made a full score, as fol- 


Stephenson (1) 23, H. M. 
Hopkins (4) 17, 


lows: <A. G, Southworth (3) 25, F. B. 
Brigham (0) 21, G. G. Stephenson (2) 19, L. C. 
F.. T. Bedford, Jr. (2) 18, W. W. Marshall (4) 18. 

Other contests were as follows: 

Team shoot, 15 targets: L. C. 
11. F. B. Stephenson 10, A. G. 
Bedford, Jr., 12, H. M. Brigham 1, H. L 
Vandeveer 5; total 39. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. T. Bedford, Jr., (1) U4, A. G. 
Southworth (1) 14, G. G. Stephenson (1) 13, F. B. 


Hopkins 12, G. G. Stephenson 
Southworth 9; total #2. F. T. 
Meyer ll, H. B. 


Stephenson 


(0) 12, H. M. Brigham (0) 12, L. C. Hopkins (2) 12, H. B. Van- 
deveer (1) 11, D. V. B. Hegeman (2) 11, H. L. Meyer (5) 10. 
Shoot-off: F. T. Bedford, Jr., 14, A. G. Southworth 15. 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: H. B. Vandeveer (1) 15, F. B. Steph- 


enson (0) 13, L. C. Hopkins (2) 18, H. M. Brigham (0) 12, F. T. 
Bedford, Jr., (1) 12, G. G. Stephenson (1) 12, A. G. 
(1) 9, E. G. Babcock (5) 7 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: H. M. Brigham (0) 13, A. G. South 
werth (1) 13, F. B. Stephenson (0) 13, G. G. Stephenson (1) 15 
H. Marshall (0) 10, L. C. Hopkins (2) 9, W. W. Marshall (2) 9, 
F. T. Bedford, Jr., (0) 11. 

Shoot-off: H. M. Brigham 14, A. G. 
Stephenson 13, F. B. Stephenson 11. 

Second shoot-off: H. M. Brigham 14, A. G. Southworth 13. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (0) 18, H. M. 
Brigham (0) 12, H. Marshall (0) 12,.W. W. Marshall (2) 12, F. 
T. Bedford, Jr. (0) 10, G. G. Stephenson (1) 10, A. G. South- 
worth (1) 9. 

English shoot, 15 targets, was an illustration of the use of both 
barrels, after the manner in which the English team shot in the 
match with the Americans, when the latter visited England. The 
second barrel was seldom used. H. M. Brigham was the winner 
with a score of 12 out of a possible 15, as follows: H. M. Brig- 
ham 12, F. T. Bedford, Jr., 11, A. G. Southworth 11, W. W. 
Marshall 10. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: W. W. 
Brigham (0) 22, A. G. Southworth (3) 22, F. T. 
H. Marshall (0) 21. 

Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 26.—There was a good attendance of the 
Crescent Athletic Club shooters, notwithstanding the sharp cold 
and the penetrating northwest wind. 

The Remsen prize contest was at 25 targets, and it had twelve 
entries. Mr. D. V. B. Hegeman and H. M. Brigham tied with a 
score of 23. Two shoot-offs resulted in ties. 
a coin Hegeman won the prize. 

Two shooters, F, T. Bedford 
for the December cup. 

Three teams competed for the Sykes trophy. F. T. 
and J. J. Keyes won with a total of 37 to 36. 
Twelve men shot for the Palmer trophy. 

Keyes by one target. 

Remsen prize, 25 targets, handicap allowance: A. G. Southworth 
(3) 8 D. V. B. Hegeman (4) 23, E. H. Lott (2) 17, H. Werle- 
man (8) 14, G. G. Stephenson (2) 19, L. C. Hopkins (4) 14, H. M. 
Brigham (0) 28, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 16, C. H. Chapman (8) 15, 
F. B. Stephenson (1) 15, O. C. Grinnell (5) 8, J. J. Keyes (2) 21. 

First shoot-off:. Brigham 20, Hegeman 20. 

Second Sshoot-off: Brigham 22, 

Hegeman won on toss of coin. 

Sykes team shoot, 25 targets, handicap: F. B. Stephenson (1) 
14, G. G. Stephenson (2) 21; total 35. E. H. Lott (2) 19, H. B. 
Vanderveer (3) 17; total 36. F. T. Bedford (2) 15, J. J. Keyes (2) 
22; total 37. 

December cup, 25 targets, handicap allowance: A. G. 
worth (3) 16; F. T. Bedford (3) 22. 

Palmer.trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: .O..C: Grinnell (5) 12, 


Southworth 





Southworth 14, G. G. 


Marshall (4) 24, H. M. 
Bedford, Jr. (2) 22, 


Then on the toss of 


ond A. G. Southworth, entered 
Bedford 


E. H. Lott beat J. J. 


Hegeman 22, 


South- 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





rw 


United States Cartridge Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
{ 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 


Agencies: ; 





\. G. Soathwerth (3) 17, EH. 
a, H. M 
qd) 19, L. C. 
(3) 14, J. 


Werleman (8) 11, F. C. Raynor (6) 
Brigham (0) 20, F. T. Bedford (2) 20, F. B. Stephenson 
Hopkins (4) 1t, E. H. Lott (2) 23, H. B. Vanderveer 
J. Keyes (2) 22, G. G. Stephenson (2) 16. Won by Lott. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap allowance: H. M. Brigham 
«) 10, G. G. Stephenson (1) 13, F. T. Bedford (1) 13, A. G. 
Southworth (1) 10, F. B. Stephenson (0) il, D. C. Bennett (2) 10, 
Ht. B. Vanderveer (1) 10. 

Shoot-off: Stephenson 9, Bedford 10. 

Trophy match, 15 targets, handicap allowance: H. M. Brigham 
(0) 12, S. S. Stephenson (1) 10, F. T. Bedford (1) 12, A. G. South- 
worth (1) 7, D. C. Bennett (2) 8, F. B. Stephenson (0) 10, H. B. 


Vanderveer (1) 8, L. C. Hopkins (2) 10, H. Werleman (5) 7, E. 
H. Lott (1) 15, O. C. Grinnell (3) 8, D..V. B. Hegeman (2) 15. 
his was won by FE. H..lott in the shoot-off, 


A New Shooting School. 


schools around London there would seem to be a 
steady increase, and the fact that they are all well patronized by 
the best class of sportsmen affords evidence of the appreciation 
in which they are held. Another has just been opened. 

\ short journey by the Baker street line takes us to Finchley 
road station, whence a two-mile drive along the Finchley road 
brings us to the Regents shooting ground, lying well back from 
the highway on agricultural land. Having been invited to visit 
it. we lately made a tour of inspection, and upon arrival were 
met by the manager, Mr. P. A, Stockbridge, whose experience 
in this class of work is considerable. In order to gauge the 
efficacy of the methods of tuition and gun fitting practiced there, 
we adopted the role of an ordinary customer anxious to acquire 
improvement of form in the shooting of driven birds. A move 
was accordingly made to a firing point within convenient reach 
of a group of willows of a density of foliage that was explained 
by the presence of a small pond at their roots. Entirely con- 
cealed by this appropriate piece of natural covert was a platform 
some 10ft. high, carrying four clay bird traps. 





Or shooting 


Birds were soon 
coming over the tops of the willows with a diversity of elevation 
and angle that thoroughly reproduced the conditions of sport 
aftorded by driven partridges. Selecting a gun that fitted the 
er, a succession of kills followed at suitable sporting ranges. 
Suddenly one was thrown from the willows offering just such a 
shot as is presented when a bird breaks sideways on coming into 
view of the shooter. This was missed with both barrels, and the 
geod form displayed in previous shots gave place to a bad swing 
of the gun and an undue dwelling on the object just as the trigger 
should have been pulled. A similar “bird” was thrown several 
times, and although it may have been broken once or twice, the 
swing was still bad. It had then become apparent 
to Mr. Stockbridge where the fault lay. There was a tendency 
to align on the track of the bird where first seen, and to swing 
the gun over too many points of the compass in the act of over- 
taking it preparatory to shooting. The advice offered was to 
swing the body round in the act of bringing the gun to the 
shoulder, thus getting into the track of the bird’s flight nearer 
the point at which it should be shot. Although obstinately ad- 
hering for a time to the fault that had unconsciously been 
developed, the wrong tendency was gradually overcome, dummy 
certridges being meanwhile used so as to avoid such distraction 
of the mind as might arise from recoil. In due course the lesson 
by a run of successes at what had 
previously been found a very difficult shot to negotiate. 

The advantage of bringing the gun into alignment at the most 
favorable spot became at once apparent when birds were simul- 
After they had left the traps they were kept 
well in view until the first shot was fired, following upon which 
the alignment was rapidly changed to the second bird, whose 
positien and flight had. been mentally registered. The tuition thus 
gained was obtained amid the perfectly natural surroundings that 
are a feature of this ground, the traps being in all cases operated 
from spots carefully selected to provide for the concealment of 
all that is artificial. 

The method of treatment commonly adopted at this ground is 
first of all to observe any tricks or peculiarities exhibited by a 
shooter when off his guard. Many will adopt a correct method 
of alignment when firing at marks on an iron plate, but when 
firing spentaneously at birds that come unexpectedly into range 
mannerisms are displayed that must be corrected either in the 
shooter or in the gun. If a set habit results in repeated error 
for most shots, the gun must be adapted to the peculiar con- 
ditions, this involving a question of expert gun fitting. Suffice 
it to say, that the shape of a gun can be.so adapted that the 
charge shall be centered on the bird in the case of most of the 
shots that are taken in an average way. Tuition at the school 
or practice in the field then enables the shooter gradually to 
master the shots which gun fitting alone cannot be expected 
to control. The system of working, as above explained in gen- 


shoot 


timing and 


was learned, as was provec 


tet eously released. 





ALWAYS RELIABLE 
AND SUPERIOR. 


( 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


eral terms, is thus specially adapted to detect and remedy the 
weak points of a shooter, and it is through the skill of the in- 
structor that these are first of all explained, then corrected, and 
finally eliminated. Similarly the flight of the rocketing pheasant 
can be closely imitated by means of birds thrown from the high 
tower, while in addition, many of the peculiar features of grouse 
shocting can be reproduced by the various 
The work undertaken by the pro- 
prictor is divided between gun fitting and shooting tuition or prac- 


contrivances at the 


Regent’s shooting ground. 


tice. The try-gun used is one which was worked out some years 
Messrs. Boss & Co., the well-known gun makers, of St. 
a special feature being its remarkable resemblance 
a finished gun, whatever may be the 
shape to which it is adjusted; while in the case of a shooter re- 
single-trigger guns, the 


ago by 
James’s street, 
balance to 


in outline and 


quiring tests and practice shooting are 
conducted by means of a try-gun similarly fitted. Thus, the new 
shooting school seems well equipped to carry out the object in 
view.—London Field. 


Riverside of Utica, 


Christmas 


the Riverside 


Utica, N,. Y. 
day handicap 


The 


shoot 


Day the all- 
Club on its 
The weather made the 
More than thirty competed. Visi- 
tors were present from Norwich, Sherburne, Ilion, Newport and 
Frankfort. 


Shooting commenced at 10:30. 


competition at 
given by Gun 
grounds, was a decided success. stormy 


shcoting conditions very hard. 


Nine 15-bird events, with prizes 
to the winners, and allowance handicaps 
five birds was the programme. 

Messrs. E. D. Fulford, Mayhew, E. 
menter shot from scratch. 

In the final qualifying event for the club’s gold medal, Maine 
and Smith tied, the latter winning out on the shoot-off. Messrs. 
F. E. Stephens, George W. Jones and D. and E. Loughlin were 
the shooting committee. 

The next shoot is fixed to take place on New Year's Day. The 


ranging from one to 
‘ 


Loughlin, Borden, Par- 






main event will be for the final possession of the gold medal. 
The scores: 

Events: ' 2 42 £4.68 €. E28 9 
MM a devs wacwescecueesivebceven 14 14 13 13 13 13 11 13 12 
MN, Gita xigcacseadtedes gucvGeeude =i ee OB "Ge. ne pws 
it Oc ereintbeddawneccdaade 12.12 12 13 10 12 10 14 13 
RUIN Sac deccddat cexwecowsdns te 2 a ee eee 
RN cdcsndacancacuncveiucececnin’ 1 14 i 11 2 15 12 15 14 
RONEN. ct deccecaderecsadocuss viet ae Oe eb ke: ke ak aw ae 
DEMOAD xcwewiasdscaadedendd acevesees ZwwBuUbnRNnB 9g 
MUN Sascvckatadadenaudccess . %* 2222 2 3 és 
BP FOUND: cco cess cccue «sere 9MMNHER ER SHS 
SNE icc cavucpatearcovnrs oe pe ee ae je 04 
WV’ Wagner ...... Sadia <staws 1 29H4#bH Bb 1 14 
MEE dvb de anncdsiceacases taae diem aw SP ee ae ae ae rea 
Newton - 6 11 12 i 
Brunner 1414 13 15 15... 
CIs edincacwe vases : 12 10 12 14 13 15 
T Wagner ‘ Be Me UP ae “de 
Bennett . aie Reve “a 
Brown ; 10 10 9123 
Maine 14 11 11 15 13 10 
EE cducddedacecatverecttedesecuns 15 13 13 15 16 15 
NTT. atauihabaaaeeskaunadines 141141 wW iW 
I. S waligcuvatdsecdeamavae 9 11 10 ae ha 
MME dc-duineskeettan cen dcucetaeas 0 RRN 2 Is 
cad adsehexdeeysiedesaeates ee 2wEes v4 is Vv 
INN De CON owe cca li déndseucs ot eee ae SIO, 
ME Race dawis se tcndaderysdidecaxi ia.3 2. BD 
IE he cadwaus checncteccocesse 10 12 69 
PE Maden séteddctesnexchvecessese ou, ai ll 9 tl 
NEE fe wipucgdtudseaveds cavtesees 11 9 10 bY he 
Se eer pee eee “eas 13 13 12 
MND, sn on cada ce sbnenetpesd ways a 


Baden—Lick Gun Club, 
West Bapen, (nd.—On Christmas Day our local gun club held 
two nice handicaps at targets and pigecns. The prize in each 
event was a turkey. Mr. Fisher, of West Baden, won in the target 
event after an exciting shoot-off with Messrs. George and Logan 
Ballard. Mr. Bailey, the manager of the hotel, won in the live- 
bird event, on a clean score. 

On New Year’s Day we hold a 50-target handicap for the cham- 
pionship of Orange county, and the winner takes a very handsome 
loving cup. Things are booming. 

Twenty-five target handicap: 








a TD tic cvakcencies Cutts cvdabont 0000101111911111111111111 +20 
i ee 100101000111111101111011111111—22 
Hughes, 30 .:.... 001010101101101111110110101011—19 
Apple, 30 ....... 01100101011 1011011011010110101—18 
G. Ballard, 25 1111111100111111101111111 —22 
Be NL IP anna cs avudicecnceacahwee 100011111111111110110011011101—22 
MEMEO Vacate sncddevuaddnestadockeasa 11100111110101010100101010011—17 
NN BR cdidwesividissdiaces - -111101101001111010101110111011—21 
Tie for turkeys, shoot-off: 
GC Deets Gis casiecscess loll —4. L Ballard, 6............ 111nl1—«é 
POE, © xcencetexercas 111111—6 
Ten-pigeon handicap, $2.50 entrance: 
PRG, Bisccncccens 1100012111— 7 L Ballard, 27.......2120101220— 7 
G Ballard, 28....... 2120101221I— 8 Bailey, °27....... +. -2121111122—10 
Braxtaw, 26........ 1011100101— 6 


J. L. Winston, Sec’y. 
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Target Shooting in England. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: I append a cut- 
ting taken from the West Somerset Free Press, Somerset, Eng- 
land, thinking it may be of interest to many readers of Forest 
AND Stream, as Mr. H. Thorne is known to many subscribers. 

I can well remember the old traps they used away back in the 
*70s. Now the American trap has been introduced. It will soon 
become popular. J. Benprre. 


A clay pigeon match possessing features of considerable novelty 
for this part of the country was held on Thursday, the shoot being 
got up by Mr. J. Clatworthy, of the Blue Anchor Hotel. Mr. 
Alfred J. Thorne, son of the late Mr. Henry Thorne, of Watchet, 
who has spent a good many years in the United States, had taken 
up the shoot aad introduced into it special, up-to-date features— 
common practice in the States—that add more than the usual 
stort to the shooting at inanimate targets, and which were for 
the first time introduced in this district. The traps were such 
that they could be arranged at any angle, which might or might 
not. according to the regulations of the match, be known to the 
shooter, giving therefore more zest to the event and proving more 
certainly the marksman’s skill. All the arrangements for the shoot 
were excellently carried out; but unfortunately the meeting was 
by no means so well patronized as the promoters expected it to 
be, this being in great part due to the fact that another shoot 
took place on the same day at Weston-super-Mare, which drew 
away some who had intended to come from the Taunton side of 
the country. As far, however, as the shooting went, the novelty 
of the thing was pronounced a decided success, it being superior 
to the usual style and affording more variety. The traps sup- 
plied by Mr. Hinton, of Taunton, were of the American style, 
and of Eley make, as were also the “birds,”’ one feature about 
the traps being that they did not throw so high as is usual in 
the English style, but the “birds” flew uniformly, presenting 
themselves as a rule edgewise to the marksman. A rather high 
wind and bad light throughout the day was, however, to a certain 
extent against good scoring. Mr. A. Thorne was unable to take 
as active a part in the shoot as he otherwise would have done, 
owing to a family bereavement; but he consented to supervise 
the arrangements, for the simple rcason that he was the only one 
who thoroughly understood the system, and could hardly have 
been done without. That he was unable to talze a more active 
part in the shoot itself was perhaps a matter on which the rest 
were to be’ congratulated, as he won considerable rencwn as a 
very smart shot, and would have probably made the results look 
very different from what they did appear. A good programme 
of sweepstake events had been provided, in which from 15 to 20 
took part, but it was decided at the commencement, as the num 
ber competing was less than had been expected, that a portion 
only of the programme as advertised should be carried out. The 
sweepstakes in each event were divided as prizes in the propor- 
tion of 50, 30 and 20 per cent. of the net value of each sweep- 
stake, the price of the “birds” being deducted. Mr. J. Broom, 
of Watchet, acted as referee, and Mr. J. Pinchin as trapper. In 
the first event—known traps and angles—for 7 birds, Mr. F. Wick- 
stead and Mr. G. Hayward tied with 4 birds each. In the shoot- 
off Mr. Wickstead beat Mr. Hayward, who thus took second 
prize, and Mr. Battersby stood third with 2 birds. The second 
event was with known traps and unknown angles, 7 birds. Mr. 
Hayward came first with 4, Mr. H. Miles being second with 3, 
and Mr. J. Cockram and Mr. J. Clatworthy divided for third. 

The third event was with unknown traps and angles, 7 birds, 
and in this Mr. G. Hayward, Mr. H. Miles, Mr. J. Cockram and 
Mr. J. Clatworthy tied for first money with 3 birds each. On 
the shoot-off Mr. Miles took first, Mr. Cockram second, and Mr 
J. Clatworthy third. 

The next event—a walking match, 5 birds—was a decided novelty 
and was highly appreciated and caused much amusement. The 
competitors had to walk at a natural field gait from the shooting 
point toward the trap, the pulling of the trap being at the dis 
cretion of the puller, the competitor not knowing which trap the 
bird would spring from or when it would rise, in some cases 
having to walk almost to the trap before he could fire. A‘ter a 
gcod competition, Mr. F. Wickstead took first with 3 birds. Mr 
G. Hayward and Mr. C. H. Battersby tied for second 
birds each. On the shoot-off Mr. Hayward 
Battersby taking third money, 


with 2 
won second, Mr. 

The last of the programme events was with known trap; and 
angles, 10 birds. In this Mr. Wickstead won first with 8 Mr 
Battersby coming second with 6, while Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
Miles tied fer third money with 5, en which followed an interest- 
ing race of 18 birds before the tie was finally settled, Mr. Hay- 
ward winning. 

In addition to the above events a number of private sweepstakes 
were shot. It only remains to say that Mr. J. 
out everything in capital style, and it was to be regrettc 1 that 
he was not better supported. An erdinary lunch provided at the 
hotel during the progress of the shoot was fairly well patr »nized, 
considering the circumstances, abcut fiftcen sitting down. 


Clatworthy carried 


Concerning a Misrepresentation. 


Some months ago, the daily press of many large cities pu‘lished 
a report, false in every particular, so far as it concerned Mirs. F 
E. Butler (Annie Oakley), which set forth that Annie Oak'ey had 
been arrested in Chicago, etc. By way of vindication Mr. F. E 
Butler instituted a number of libel suits. Several of the o!/enders 
have made full and gratifying retraction. The following is pre 
sented for the double purpose to show how groundless were the 
offensive articles published at first, and to show a purpose 1) make 
an amende in good faith: 

“In the issue of the Evening Stir, of Aug. 11, 193, there ap 
peared an article in the news columns relating to Annie Oakley. 
daughter-in-law of Buffalo Bill, and the most 
in the world.” This article gave in detail certain very unfor 
tunate and discreditable circumstznces concerning the Annie 
Oakley of the article, who then res:ded in Chicago, where these 
circumstances occurred. 

“At one time Mrs. Annie Butler, now of Nutley, N. ]., where 
she was living last August, gave exhibitions in the troupe of 
Buffalo Bill as a champion shot with the shotgun at glass balls 
and artificial targets. Her professional name was Annie Oakley. 
She was not the daughter-in-law of Buffalo Bill, nor was she 
famous as a rifle shot. No one acquainted with her could have 
read the article in question as a whole and have associated Mrs. 
Butler with the Annie Oakley of the article; for it continued 
as follows: “The prisoner’s husband, Samuel Cody, died in 
England. Their son, Vivien, is now with Colonel Cody at the 
latter’s ranch on the North Platte. The mother left Buffalo 
Bill. two years ago, and has since been drifting around the 
country with stray shows.” None of these things was true of 
Mrs. Annie Butler. But certain features of the article, when en- 
tirely isolated from the context, might have been read as re: 


famous riile shot 


FOREST AND STREAM; 


ferring to Mrs. Butler, and she conceives that she has been 
thereby injured. 

“The Evening Star now takes occasion to say (what it has been 
anxious to say ever since Mrs. Butler’s representatives first called 
its attention to her complaint) that Mrs. Annie Butler, of Nut- 
ly, N. J., was not referred to in the article in question; that the 
article was not true with respect to her; that, so far as the Star is 
informed, she is a lady of unimpeached and unimpeachable char- 
acter, and that the Star knows of nothing to her discredit in 
any way. 

“The Star expresses its sincere regrets if through any assumption 
of similar names there appeared to be in its publication even the 
slightest shadow of a suggestion that Mrs. Butler was referred 
te in the article, and that she should have been in any way dis- 
turbed and annoyed thereby.” 


Haverhill Gun Club. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Dec. 26.—The lowery weather Christmas 
didn’t interfere greatly with the shoot of the Haverhill Gun Club 
yesterday, although the cloudmess affected target sighting some- 
what. Despite the darkness, excellent scores were made, and the 
all-day event proved an attraction to many members. Guests 
were present to participate, among them being Mayor Eugene E. 
Reed and Elmer S. Reed, of Manchester, N. H.; W. E. Allison, 
of South Weymovth; J I. Sanborn, of Norwood; Dr. Gerrish, 
of Exeter, and some cther good shots of nearby cities. The 
scores as a general feature, were good, and a fine showing was 
made bv the local club members. The prize feature of the day, 
a handicap, was won by Elmer Reed, of Manchester, he scoring 
45 targets out of a possible 50, with Allison, Allen and Lovering 
sharing the honors for second and third, with 40 targets each. 
The scores were as follows: 

Events: 123 4 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 1 
I overing 710 612 
Lockwood .... 
Allen 
Hatch 
Grieves 
Spofford 
Elmer Reed... 
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Events 1, 4, 7, 9 and 13, regular; events 2, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17 and 18, events 3, 6, and 11, reverse; events 9 to 
13, inclusive, constitute prize handicap of 50 targets. 
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Aqu dneck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. I.—The usual holiday shoot was held on Christmas 
despite the unfavorable weather conditions. Fifteen of the faithful 
reported—as good an attendance as that of Thanksgiving Day. 
No regular programme had been prepared, so an impromptu one 
was arranged—100 targets in 10s and 15s, some events as optional 
sweepstakes. 

A cold penetrating rain set in shortly after 10 o'clock, which 
rendered shooting uncomfortable, to say the least. This, and-a 
dark sky line, were against good scores; still, some fair totals 
recorded, H. A. Peckham being high with 75, topping 
target. These two made the only straights ot the 


were 
Bowler one 
day. 

Event No. 6, at reversed order, (something new to most of the 
boys), brought disaster to many scores, the remarks as target 
after target landed on the sod in its pristine form being varied 
and expressive. 

The traps worked beautifully, and over 1,300 targets were dis- 
posed of. 

Events 1, 2, 3, 4, 
reverse.- 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 Broke. 
Hi A Peckham 812 62 911 78 
Sowler é 4101011 7 
Powel 5 9 713 
Smith. 

Mason 

Dring 
Coggeshall 

E S Peckham.... 
Alexander 
Sherman 


7 and 8, unknown; No. 5, 5 pairs; Ne. 6, 
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forpsHam, Me., Dec. 26.—Christmas afternoon a few members of 
the Riverside Gun Club met for a practice shcot, the last for 
1903. The weather conditions were good for the time of year. 
With a good fire in the club house, it proved a very enjoyable 
afternoon. Scribner and Maxwell, of the Brunswick Gun Club, 
were among the participants, being the only visitors. 

Shooting at the traps in this section practically stops by Aug 
15, so scores made in December are bound to be of the amateur 
class. The largest possible score on 25 targets was made by 
Maxwell, breaking 23, A. E. Hall followed with 22. 

Herewith is given the total: 


Shot at. Broke. 
Maxwell 7 61 
Scribner 


Shot at. Broke 
Atkinson 50 35 
E Hall 


Norcross 


Richmond Gun Club, 


Ricumonp, S. L., Dec. 25.—The Christmas Day shoot of the 
Richmond Gun Club had fifteen events. Messrs. A. A. Schover- 
ling and L. H. Schortemeier were easily in the lead as to totals, 
with Mr. George Bechtel a good third. The address of the sec- 
retary is New Brighton, S. I. The next shoot is fixed to take 
place on New Year’s Day. All are welcome. Scores: 

Events: 123456 WilL2B4% 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 1 ii 20 20 
L H_ Schortemeier 910 910 9 < 7 20 
A A Schoverling.......... 8 10 78 20 18 
Johnny Jones .... abe “s o6: <> ah! Gh Gk cate we ab 
Geo Bechtel 6 10 1 1811 
F W Schoverling. 79 915 
T Schoen 8 6.. msg’ 

Lutz > ae 

a tietis dd.oeieatae ee ace 
A. A. Scuoverting, Sec’y. 
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Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—Christmas Day was clear and cool, with not 
very much wind. A few of the Cincinnati Gun Club members 
went to the grounds and indulged in a little sport. Five eyents at 
20, and two at 15 targets were shot, A. Sunderbruch béing the 
only one to make a straight score in any event. Williams broke 
19 out of 20 in his first event. The scores follow: 

Events: 5 6 7 

Targets: 

Gambell 
Ahlers 


A Sunderbruch .. 
C Dreihs 


hot 
at. Broke. 
100 


_ Bee 
Ackley 

Saturday, Dec. 26, was very cold, the thermometer registering 
only about 6 above zero. To add to the comfort of the shaoters 
a strong wind was blowing, and thé targets were very erratic in 
their flight. The contest to-day was the seventh in the Parker 
gun series, twelve shooters taking part. Medico and Gambell 
tied on actual breaks, each scoring 88. The nearest competitor, 
Don Minto, broke 76. Medico’ and Pohlar each made perfect 
scores of 100, including their handicaps. Gambell was second 
high, with a total of 98. 

The club will hold its annual tournament July 19 to 22. giving 
four days of good sport, and will offer $2,200 in added money and 
guaranteed purses. There will be some new features introduced 
at this tournament, which will be announced later. It is safe to 
say that they will please the boys—amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals. 

Rolla O. Heikes was in the city last week on his way south. 
Before joining the U. M. C. squad in their southern pilgrimage 
he will spend a couple of weeks at San Antonio, Tex., with Col. 
Guessaz, and they will do a little duck shooting on their preserve, 
about six miles from that place. 

Following are the scores made to-day in the Parker prize gun 
shoot, 100 targets, handicap added: 

Targets: 

Medico § 
Gambell .. oe 88 10 
Pfeiffer ... i § § 48 
Pohlar a ‘ «8 
Den Minto 76 
Herman 11:11:11:11 10 54 
Block 15 12 15 11:12 66 
Williams 12 13 12 16 13 65 
Rullerdick 141912 11:15 6? 
See 14 15 13 14 11 67 
Ahlers ee wad 
Jay Bee 15101311 7 56 
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Attoona, Pa., December, 1903.—Trapshooting in this vicinity 
awoke from its hunting season slumber to-day, when the Cresson. 
(Pa.) Gun Club held its annual midwinter live-bird shoot. 

The weather was as good as could have been expected on the 
mountain top at this season of the year, although the threatening 
aspect of several days in advance doubtless kept some of the 
tender ones from turning out. 

The attendance was not as large as at some former meetings of 
this popular organization, but those present enjoyed the sport 
immensely. The birds were the “real thing,” and this accounts 
for the low scores of some of the old-timers. 

The club sustained its reputation for complete arrangements and 
quality and quantity of birds, and all participants complimented 
the management on the success of the shoot. The scores; 

123 465 Events: 123 4 § 
10151010 5 Targets: 10151010 5 
10 877.. Ster ae iiss. © 
7 -- . Oo Rren .. seen. oe 
7 EN sidéce a? as 
o Ws oo Ee nae ne! Sy se 5e ee 
Smith ee 
Franklin 
Brown - ag eae oe 
Grant. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Spratts Patent (America), Limited, Newark, N. J., have had 
busy days during the past year, with a prospect of busier days to 
ccme. In a pleasing letter to Forest aNpD STREAM, one paragraph 
is as follows: “Incidentally we might mention that we penned, 
fed and fitted up the Newark Poultry show, held in the New 
Auditorium, Orange street, Newark, N. J., Dec. 15; the Hacken- 
sack poultry show, Dec. 17-19; the Rutherford poultry show, Dec. 
10-12, and have been engaged to pen, feed and fit up the New 
York poultry show to be held in Madison Square Garden, Jan. 
49, and have been awarded the contract to bench the dogs at 
the Westminster Kennel Club show, Feb. 9-12.” 


\t Aberdeen, Md., and Wilmington, Del., Dec. 18 and 19, re- 
spectively, Mr. J. M. Hawkins won high expert average, and Mr. 
L.-S. German won high amateur average. They used Winchester 
factory loaded shells. Mr. Hawkins used a Winchester repeating 
shotgun. 


a PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
= a 
~ Wauted: Clean Money. 


lr you could take an ordinary bill out of your pocket and mark 
it_so that it would be of no use to any one except the one to 
whom you wish to send it, and then inclose it in an ordinary 
letter and send it by mail, doing away with the journey for a 
money order, you, would think it a great convenience, would you 
not? Yet this is just what the Post-Check currency would 
enable you to do. 

When this money has been used in this manner it is returned 
to the Treasury for redemption, and a fresh bill is issued in its 
stead. Thus the circulating currency is constantly kept fresh 
and clean and comparatively free from disease germs. This 
should appeal to the physician and hygienist as an important step 
in our seagrass toward the final stamping out of all contagious 
diseases. hat can be more unhygienic than old, worn, greas 
paper money, passing from hand to hand among all classes oad 
ccnditions of men? Time and again they lave been examined 
and found literally to swarm with bacteria. The clean, fresh 
Post Check would be used but little until some one would want 
to send it by mail, when its further circulation would cease, and 
a new one would take its place. Business men universally indorse 
it. It now remains only for the medical profession and all who 
desire clean, healthful money to see its many good, time-saving, 
money-saving and health and life-saving qualities, and write th 
Congressmen and Senators about it, urging them to vote for the 
bill (H. R. 1976), which will come up for passage at the 
session. The plan has the approval of the Postmaster 
and was favorably reported pee by the House Post Office Com- 
mittes at the last session.—Philadelphia Medical Council. ~~ 
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NITRO CLUB shot shells are proving very 

popular just now in southern quail covers. 

U. M. C. NITRO. CLUB shells are “built to 

fit your purse’’—cost only a trifle more than 

the NEW CLUB black powder shells and give 

all the luxury of the smokeless powder loads. 
Send for Game’ Laws. 


Ghe_UNION' METALLIC CARTRIDGE ‘CO. 
313 Broadway, New York City. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





9 « 
A New Year's Resolution. 
ew Year's resolutions are made only to break, but if you are a shooter and ‘want to break your record 
at the trap or in the field, make this resolution and don’t break it: 
RESOLVE to settle upon the load best suited to your gun and your style of shooting, order it] in 


WINCHESTER. FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


insist on having these shells, use no others, and you will leave past records far behind, and every shooting day will convince 
you of the wisdom of this resolution. By way of protection, resolve to turn your back upon the solicitous shell 
man when, in dulcet tones of persuasion, he attempts to get you to change your load. Just remember when he 
tells you that “his make” of shells are better, that he is conspicuously inexact: for shells even equal to Win- 
chester Factory Loaded Shells are not made. The superiority he will talk about exists only in his own 
imagination. Winchester Shells are 


THE SHELLS WITH THE PATENT CORRUGATED HEADS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


si. 
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THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 





Nearly 1500 in use. 250 ounds of steam. Handsome catalo e free 
works: RED BANK, N. J ” \ 
Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 599 Cortlandt, 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. ¢ 


MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 


a 

cd 

Prince, 14ft., square stern model. Price $30, crated 
encars,Salem. Norepairs. Always ready to use. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue free on application 
W. H. MULL'NHS, 216 Depot St. SALEM, OHIO. 
Se 2 
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Naval Architects and Brokers. 


ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason 


Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “‘ Designer,’’ Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Naval Architect. 


Yacht & Ship Broker. Marine insurance. 
{31 State $t., BOSTON, MASS. 

New York Office in charge of Eaps Jounson, M. E., 
29 Broadway, New York City. 


Connected by Telephone. 
YACHT 


HOLLIS BURGESS 


’ BROKER 
INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT POLICIES, 
VACHTS SURVEYED AND FITTED OUT. 

BUAKD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
131 State St., Room 222. Boston, Mass. 


American and Foreign Steam and Sailing Yachts for 
ae Sale and Charter. 

Designing Department in charge of Norman L. SkENeE, 
Naval Architect. 


Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, “Burgess” Boston. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


82 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOUCK, 
NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “siain:,’ New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specialty is fast, able, comfortable 
Cruisers and racing craft. 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Telep>one 8556-2 Main. 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. | 
EEE ____| 


MONEE NENENENNENENNEW-NNENEN ENE NENE ENE NEE 
CANVAS CANOES § 
AND , 


HOW TO BUILD THEM. 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 


With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
345 Broadway, New York. 


American 
Connoisseur’ 


New Monthly Art Mapezine De Luxe 


DEVOTED TO... 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AD DRAMA, 


Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


“The standard of the developing art of the 
Republ c is to be borne by a new publication, 
the American Connvisseur.”—N. Y. WORLD. 

“ The editorship of this sumptuously planned 
periodical is in the able and experienced hands 
of Charles de Kay, who needs no introduction 
to American art lovers.”—N. Y. MAli, AND 
EXPRESS, 


Each copy of this iflustrated magazine will 
be a handsomely bound book, con- 
taining over«ne hu dred pages. 


Specimen pages. sent to any address. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING. 
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FRASER HOLLOW SPARS 


Euilders of -1903 Booklet and Price List No. 4 


High Grade Davit Boats, Paddling Canoes, 
St. Lawrence River Skiffs, Launches, etc. 


Whitestone Hollow Spar and Boat Co. cera 


Ss Maiied 
° The Spalding St. lawrence BoatCo. : 


a4 


“fp iden a! 
LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 


4400 5 
Telephones: } {ii Broad. Cable: Yachting, N. Y. 


GARDNER & COX 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS ano BROKERS 
No. | BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Special Department devoted to the Sale and Charter of 
Sail Yachts. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Marine Insurance, Crews Supplied, Yachts Pitted Out. 
Send for 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co.  Citnicece v. 
Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, for 


Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. 


2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. ™U= 1's’ “GET THERE” STEEL 


DUCK BOAT. 


Factory at Reading Mass. 


14 feet long, 36 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, 
$20.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter's book. 


216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


Cable, “Burgess,” Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
Naval Architects and Engineers. 
YACHT BROKERS. , 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Crutsing Yachts of all kinds. 


15 Exchange Street, a . - 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as wellasmy own. I 


build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - .BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations, The slight difference in cost between the BEST 


and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, st vt 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, 14 years with the late. Thomas Manning. 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. YACHT BROKER. 


Agent for LLOYD'S ANTI-CORROSIVE AND ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITIONS. 
115 BROADWAY, ° ° - ° ° . ~ NEW YORK CITY. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY, 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. PRICE, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK.. 


Boston, Mass.. 


Yachting Goods, 
LOOK “re YACHT 


REGISTERS 


and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the} 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


| >> crepes , with Yachtsmen.§ 


| ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


il f fine Pleasure and Hunting Boats, 
— Gasoline Launches, Small Sait Boats. 


Has No Equal 


canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 
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ALERT. 


This spirited engraving of the noblest game 
animal a Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest AND Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the original drawing. 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x | 
inchés. It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
ing on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
paid), $3.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


APPEARANCE COUNTS 


for much in a canoe or rowboat, If it is 


SPAR COATING 


the surface will preserve its luster and remain 
briliiant under severe weather conditions, It’s 
a varnish alw — satisfaction, 

Write for Boo 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish ind Celor Grinders, 


45 B 
69 M 


a ta 
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» New York. 
e.- Chicago, Ill, ' 





